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The Bear Afraid of His Shadow, appearing in this and the two succeeding 
issues, deals with recent attacks upon Personalism, The Personalist, and its 
Editor in recent Soviet publications. The reason is sought for this animus so 
persistent and repeated. The answer is disclosed in the recently published 
A History of Russian Philosophy by Zenkovsky reviewed in this and the fol- 
lowing number under the subtitles “The Tr: agedy Which Is Russia” and “The 
Fearful Shadow” The third article “Not a New World but a New Soul” will 
discuss the conclusions from a study of the recently-published Russian 
Dictionnaire Philosophique. 

Professor Paul Oskar Kristeller, Department of Philosophy, Columbia Uni- 
versity, describes the influence of Plato on modern thought in Ficino and 
Renaissance Platonism. Aristotle was not superseded in the minds of some of 
the most profound thinkers who continued to accept certain elements of 
Plato’s thought. 

Bergson’s Influence on Whitehead is considered by Dr. Roland Stahl, late of 
the University of Connecticut, now living in Midc dleboro, Massachusetts. He 
holds that this must be seen as suggestive rather than direct since Whitehead’s 
habit was to take the views of others and to dev elop them in other directions. 
In Bergson’s case he hoped to rescue that type of thought from the charge of 
anti-intellectualism. 

Professor Meredith P. Gilpatrick, Pennsylvania College for Women, former 
S. C. student, Attaché to the American Embassy in China (1945-46), gives a 
delightful account of the effort common to all religions to pursue a trans- 
forming idea in Journeys of the Soul. The master-type of all such journeys 
was the Transfiguration of Jesus, the topic of artists from Velasquez to Rem- 
brandt, and pointing to the penultimate human experience of the indwelling 
of the Holy Ghost. 

Admirers of Ronsard will enjoy the discussion and poetic translation of 
L’Election de Son Sépulcre by Jenny Lind Porter. Miss Porter has been con- 
tributing to The Personalist since her teens. Her recent volume of poems The 

Lantern of Diogenes has been widely proclaimed, and she was awarded the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the recent Commencement of the Univer- 
sity of Texas. 

In the Summer 1954 issue of The Personalist, Professor Bruce R. McElderry, 
Jr., English Department, U. S. C., discussed Russell Kirk’s The Conservative 
Mind in the article The Philosophy of Fear. In this issue he continues under 
The Semantics of Conservatism by reviewing Kirk’s A Program for Con- 
servatives. 

Professor Warren E. Steinkraus, Department of Philosophy, Depauw Univer- 
sity, in Professor Helsel and Bowne, questions some of the statements made 
by Doctor Helsel in an article on Borden Parker Bowne and F. R. Tennant in 
the Winter 1955 Personalist. Professor Helsel makes a brief reply. 


The poem Faith Triumphant was written by M. Kathleen Haley of Millville, 
New Jersey. She is a former contributor. 
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“AUTOMATION” 


€ Next to atomic energy, automation is the scien- 
tific problem of the hour. 

€ Astonishing tales are abroad of “thinking ma- 
chines” that fulfil the functions of the human 
brain, rendering thought otiose. 

€ Some of the groundlings are relieved at the 
prospect of complete mental vacations, and others 
are terrified at the intellectual and moral measures 
needed to escape their own Frankenstein. 





€ Automation could conceivably bring starvation 
to the laborer, devastation to our cities, infertility 
to the soil, disease to bodies, and insanity to such 
as still possess minds. 
€ Such lugubrious forebodings, however, over- 
look the important factor in the equation: the 
absence of creative imagination from any robot. 
His every possibility is laid down, or riveted into 
him by the activity of some human thinker. 
€ The persistence of minds is necessary to create him, to 
repair him, to direct his energies, or even to escape destruc- 
tion by him. 
Thus the future world may witness but two classes of 
society: the quick and the dead. 
« Obviously this will put a premium on thinking how to 
escape the robot, and it may open a new wor ld of intellectual 
and spiritual activity for the former slaves of unmitigated 
toil. 
© New uses must be conceived for the creative imagination. 
New doors for its admission to human minds must be devised. 
€ New contacts must be made with that Creative Spirit 
which has built every good and perfect work that has yet 
appeared on the earth and which knocks persistently at the 
door of every soul. 
€ Our only alternative to destruction is moral and spiritual 
integrity. R. T.F. 














The Bear Afraid of His Shadow 
Part ONE 


The Tragedy Which Is Russia’ 
BY 


RALPH TYLER FLEWELLING 





‘bee roots of that tragedy which is Russia 
run deeply into a thousand years of history, marked by alien domi- 
nation, tyranny, and the overriding of personal freedoms. The one 
institution in which all could share was the church. In this, although 
there was outward conformity, considerable latitude was given to 
theological and philosophical opinion. Political expression was never 


free and was met with cruel suppression. The thoughts of men natu- 


rally developed along the lines of religion and philosophy, and 


searched out the deeper abysses of the human spirit. This introver- 
sion naturally appears in some of the profoundest works the world 
has known such as the philosophy of Solovyov, the poetry of Push- 
kin, the novels by Dostoyevsky, and the music of her great artists. 
These all speak a universal language, disclosing the deepest ranges 
of human experience, and they grow out of personal tragedy. 
Religious interest centered about the authority of the Russian 
Church and, because of the relation of church to state, was forced 
into political channels by the existence of autocracy. Out of this one 
allowabie political expression grew the notion of Holy Russia as 
the mediator not only of religion but as the fulfilment of the Apoca- 
lyptical Kingdom of God foretold in the Christian Scriptures. In 
these facts lie the clues to many later aberrations which the present 
'This and a succeeding article are based on a recently published work: A History of Rus- 
sian Philosophy by V.V.Zenkovsky, authorized translation by George L. Kline (New York, 


Columbia University Press, 1953), pp. xiv-465; viii-469-947. Columbia Slavic Studies, Ernest 
J. Simmons, General Editor. 
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day must not overlook if the present world situation is to be under- 
stood. 

From the founding of the empire under Rurik, the Scandinavian, 
in the ninth century until the development of philosophy in the nine- 
teenth, there was little or no intellectual unfoldment. When it came 


at last, it was borne upon the wings of the exciting world view of 


Herbert Spencer who, now thoroughly discredited by modern sci- 
ence, still remains for Soviet philosophy, very word of very god. 
It is true that Russia’s intellectuals are as enlightened as any, but one 
must remember that for centuries intellectuals who dared dissent 
from the government have gone to exile, imprisonment, torture, and 
death. The old custom still survives. In the trail of Spencerian science 
came a new distrust of the church which officially always played 
along with the tsarist autocracy. With their best minds discredited 
and exiled the times were ripe for new national tragedy. Russia’s 
capable sons are far from home. Never having had a chance to learn, 
the great masses of the people do not know, nor can they believe, 
there is such a freedom as that which the democratic nations of the 
West enjoy. In Russia, freedom there is not, yet the dream of freedom 
will outlast the present tyranny. 
The situation has been well described by one of their most 

brilliant thinkers: 

Truly when I think of the prophetic gleam of a great future 

which lighted the beginnings of our history, T recall the 

wise and noble act of national abdication by which was set 

up for a thousand years the Russian state when our ances- 

tors seeing the insufficiency of native elements to organize 

the social order, deliberately and of their own accord called 

upon foreign Scandinavian princes in a memorable phrase: 

“Our country is great and fertile, but there is nothing of 

order in it. Come bear rule and reign over us. . . :’ But the 

true greatness of Russia is a dead letter, for our pretended 

patriots wish to impose upon the Russian people, a historic 

mission after their own fashion and breed.’ 


*Solovyov, in preface to Die Werke von Wladimir Solowjew, U1, Una Sancta II (Frei- 
burg, Erich Wewel Verlag, 1954). 
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The repetition of tragedy lies in the importation of Lenin and Engels. 

Reflecting on the curious animosity manifested by the Soviets 
toward American Personalism, this journal and its Editor, we have 
been seeking to discover the hidden causes. hese searches have now 
been rather fully answered by the appearance, for the first time in 
the English language, of a really definitive work on the History of 
Russian Philosophy of which this is to be a review. 

The key to Soviet hostility is discoverable in the personalistic 


standpoint of Russia’s greatest philosophers for the past one hun- 


dred years. These men, who so long provided the undertones of 


Russian ideology, put up a losing fight against the neo-Marxism that 
became identified with communism. They were suppressed by exile, 
imprisonment, and martyrdom, and now create a Banquo’s ghost to 
disturb the present bureaucracy. They cannot feel safe while the 
personalistic ideals of these men are at loose around the world. It 1s 
not quite conceivable that the Soviets should fear either this journal 
or its Editor, but they are frightened at the ideas expressed, and the 
favor that these ideas may find among their own people. With this 
thought in mind we have given to these papers the title “The Bear 
Afraid of His Shadow’” 

Independent creative work in philosophy did not appear in 
Russia until the second half of the nineteenth century. This was 
the period when American and European philosophy were strongly 
moved by the ideas of Fichte, Hegel, Kant, and idealism generally. 
This movement, beginning in an absolutistic Hegelianism, gradu- 
ally led to the growth of personalism as the false emphasis upon the 
Absolute became apparent, and the importance of the person in the 
interpretation of the whole realm of reality became more evident. 
It has been a part of a general advance away from autocracy, abso- 
lutism in church and state, to a growing democracy, for the heart 
of personalism is to be found in its doctrine of freedom. Whether 
or not we sense it, the present world struggle is, basically, a fight 
against autocracy wherever it may appear, the demand of long sup- 


pressed peoples for freedom of body and freedom of opinion, politi- 
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cal, social, or ecclesiastical. By an evil sort of sagacity, the Soviets, 
mouthing the verbiage of freedom, but seeking for their selfish pur- 
poses the domination of the whole world, know within their hearts 
that their “worst enemy” (i.e., /e pire ennemie) is the personalistic 
doctrine of the sanctity of the individual personality. Only this will 
eventually be found strong enough for the overcoming of every 
communistic or regimenting social scheme, because this law of the 
human heart is as sure and as universal as the law of gravity. 

The world-wide appeal of personalism as the philosophy of free- 
dom is not only evidenced by the appearance in all civilized countries 
of personalistic organizations and more than a score of philosophic 
journals. The underground movements in Holland, in France, in 
Italy, in Russia and its satellite dependencies will some day provide 
a stirring tale of resistance to oppression. The principal opponents 
of Marxian materialism arose from that band of devoted personal- 
istic philosophers who formed the most talented group of Russian 
intellectuals and in its wider reaches included not only their own, 


sent into exile or imprisonment, but also such martyrs as Masaryk 


and Benes. Still further evidence of widespread interest is the sim- 


ultaneous appearance of the movement in democratic Americz and 
in autocratic Russia in the mid-nineteenth century. Under various 
names and aspects it flourished at the same period in Britain and in 
Germany. Whether the title “personalism” was the invention of 
Bronson Alcott or of Walt Whitman, the doctrine is as old as Chris- 
tianity itself, and can be traced in both Jewish and Greek thought. 

Indeed there were, just after the nineteenth half-century mark, 
direct connections of an international character. Teichmiiller, the 
German, was a strong influence in Russian circles, and Lutoslawski 
of Cracow, Poland, was a contributor to \W. T. Harris’ Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy which grew away from an initial devotion 
to Hegel to the ultimate personalistic positions of Harris and Alcott. 
In the light of these facts, the late claim of the French journal Esprit 
to priority of the term becomes ridiculous, however unimportant. 


Lutoslawski, only recently deceased, will be remembered as a con- 
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tributor to The Personalist, and was the translator from the Russian 
of the recent Soviet diatribe against us which appeared in Bolshevik, 
though at the time the fact was concealed for fear of reprisals against 
him. 

As in the case of western European and American thought, the 
ideas of Hegel with an Absolute easily identified with Deity, became 
a natural medium of transference from pantheism to a panentheism 
such as personalism, and as well, from a confining orthodox and 
anthropomorphic: God. Hegel is suggestive of personalism, but this 
in its true form negates him. An Absolute, however assumed, makes 
unsolvable the problem of evil, as in Brightman’s famous “given” 
The same influences are visible in the course of Russian personalism. 
Even before the appearance of philosophical systems, Russian phi- 
losophy, under the dominance of the church, was anthropocentric 
and markedly metaphysical. Skovoroda (1722-1794) declared as 
Christian an original metaphysics of man: “in every man the ‘Holy 
Spirit—a divine energy—is concealed!’” (62) “The ‘true man’ in 
each of us is the guaranty of our individuality:’ (63) 

Russian radicalism was an importation from the West and, in its 
beginnings, was largely due to the influence of Rousseau and Vol- 
taire. It may be recalled that Catherine IT purchased Voltaire’s library 
(intact, so far as we know, save for a single authentic copy of Vol- 
taire’s Life of Hobbes, now in possession of the Library of Philoso- 
phy at the University of Southern California).She had called Voltaire 
“my teacher,’ (74) but after the French Revolution, aroused to her 
own autocratic iterests, she ordered confiscated all of Voltaire’s books 
in the stores. She was unable to confiscate the ideas they contained. 


Of Rousseau’s influence, it is significant that Tolstoy “wore on his 


breast a portrait of Rousseau instead of * cross.’ (76) 


The anthropocentrism of Russian thought was doubtless due to 
the influence of the Greek Church which, in spite of its autocracy, 
maintained a certain theological freedom. The Greek Church was 
looked upon as the savior of the world. Aided and abetted by the 


presence of an oriental mysticism which seems indigenous to the 
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Russian mind, and the relation of the church to the government, 
arose the notion of Holy Russia as the culmination of the Christian 
order. Here we discover the beginning of a fanatical nationalism. 
The invasion of Napoleon was followed by a greater liberalism, but 
the repulse of that invasion reaffirmed the nationalistic egotism. 
Secularism began to supplant orthodoxy until finally the “Old 
Believers” came to identify the church ‘itself as Antichrist. From 
under the hierarchy arose the thought of a nation with a mission 
to subdue the world for its own good. 

Many of the earlier religious writers laid down a basis for the 
later development of a philosophy of personalism. Among these, 
with certain salient fragments of their outlook, one should mention 
the following: 

Odoyevski (1803-1869) was an intuitionist and was perhaps 
the first to suggest the most recent of scientific conclusions, the 


derivation of matter from nonmaterial energy. 


Chaadayev (1794-1856) held to a “spiritual essence of the 


universe” (162) wherein the unity of history presupposes the unity 
of the church and Christianity as the source of history. (169) 

Gogol (1809-1852), a critic of moralistic humanism who called 
for a Christian sanctification and transfiguration of cultures. (178) 

Khomyakov (1804-1860) who held that “ecclesiastical reason 
is the sole organ . . . of total truth? (191) and yet declared that 
“forced unity, in matters of faith, is a lie—and forced obedience is 
death?’ (188) 

Among the Slavophiles was Kireyevski (1806-1856) who 
arrived at a consciousness of the spiritual interconnectedness of all 
men, and wrote: “Each moral victory in the secret depths of a 
single Christian soul is a triumph for the whole Christian world; 
each spiritual power which has been formed within a single human 
being invisibly attracts to itself and advances the powers of the 
whole moral world”; but the cosmic nature of this declaration was 
negatived by its confinement to the authority of the church. (218) 

Belinski (1811-1848) saw that the impersonalism of Hegel 
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“did not leave room for a true valuation of the individual person,’ 
and laid down the first rudiments of a philosophical personalism. 
(265) In spite of all this he failed to sense the problem of freedom. 

With Samarin (1819-1876) we arrive at last at a philosophical 
personalism. He drew plainly the distinction between personality 
and individuality. (230-231) Self-limitation as a relating of each 


person to God, he declared to be the primary fact, the source of 


all freedom and reality as revealed only in experience. (233) He 
was a strong opponent of materialism and held that “personalism, 
as a denial of individualism, leads to the establishment of an inner 
bond between the individual person and the social whole? (235) 

Bakunin (1814-1876) was of special importance to the fate of 
philosophy for he moved from an exultant religiosity to atheism; 
from Pan-Slavic Federation to anarchism (247), but not until he 
had given utterance to a rare personalistic testimony: 

All that is great, mysterious, and sacred is contained solely 

in the simple and impenetrable singularity which we call 

the individual person. The universal, taken in abstraction, 

is. . . dead. Only God, manifesting himself as person in 

revelation, and the immortal singularity and uniqueness— 

illumined by the Spirit of God—of the human person, is 

living truth. (248) 


In 1862 he believed in a personal God, but in 1864: “I seek God in 
revolution,’ (255) which Masaryk called “A monstrous combina- 
tion of sophistry and Jesuitism . . . Machiavellian in principle: (256) 

Herzen (1812-1870), in an effort to form a unique tragic phi- 
losophy, combined personalism with an alogism of principle in his- 
toriosophy. (277) Though he pronounced the person to be the 
“summit of history,’ he tried “to explain man in terms of nature, not 
nature in terms of man?’ (293) He thus had no objective basis for 
his personalism. No metaphysics is possible without a primary 
assumption. He needed, but did not have, God as the world ground, 
and so committed himself to nihilism, and became a forerunner of 


modern existentialism. 
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Herzen’s failure, his “spiritual drama;’ and his tragic per- 
ception of the impasse—all this, more than the facts of his 
personal life, afford a prophetic insight into the tragic path- 
lessness which awaited Russian thought in the future, when 
it had broken with the Church but was unable to renounce 
the themes bequeathed to it by Christianity. (298) 


A sharp crisis in Russian thought took place with the death of 


Nicholas I in 1855. During the last decade of his reign “Russian 
political and intellectual radicalism acquired its final hardening; with 
the change of regime this radicalism entered the scene with full clar- 
ity and decisiveness.’ (320) Future developments had to take place 
in the stifling atmosphere of a police state. Along with nihilism had 
come a mystical faith in natural science, paralleling western enlight- 
enment sources. In the 1860's atheism and materialism became the 
basic dogmas of Russian radicals. (342) 

In this movement Lavrov (1823-1900) had an important part, 
and his scientific view seems to have been derived chiefly from that 
of Herbert Spencer. When the author of this History, however, 
denominates him a great scholar because of the “breadth of his syn- 
thesis and the thoroughness of his knowledge . . . invites compari- 
son with Herbert Spencer’ (349) advanced modern scientists will 
scarcely restrain a smirk. Lavrov contended that man is the source 
of nature because he reconstructs nature from experienced data and 
the source of history, because from his own consciousness he reor- 
ganizes his inner world. His fatal oversight lay in his failure to realize 
that history, reaching beyond any individual experience, must be 
grounded not merely in individual consciousness but in the general 
consciousness of moral freedom, ethical obligation under God in 
purposive history. (355) 

Mikhailovski (1842-1904) became “like Dostoyevsky—one of 
the most brilliant and influential preachers of personalism? (363) In 
him personalism represented a world view, and the key to under- 
standing lay in ethics, but he ended by making the individual the 
absolute “measure of all?’ and “the concept of ‘truth in itself’ drops 
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away.’ (366) This brought an isolation of man from nature which 
can be overcome only in the Cross—the concept of God on the 
Cross. “Mikhailovski clears a path for personalism, and for the lib- 
eration of the moral consciousness from the fetters of a deterministic 
historiosophy:’ (372) Holding that “it is very far from true that the 
struggle for existence is a law of nature,’ (372) how could he by 
oversight of the principle of freedom have come so near to complete 
subjection to God and have missed it? 

Pirogov (1810-1881) held that mind itself “‘is a manifestation of 
a higher, universal life-principle, which pervades and manifests itself 
in the whole universe?’ (380) But above this universal principle he 
placed God as an Absolute. Though not recognized by the Abso- 
lutists, the only escape from a sort of deism at this point lies in assert- 
ing the Incarnation of God in humanity—a self-limitation of Deity 
to identify Himself with his creatures. Only so can the personal 
continuum of time, space, and history be preserved. 

In Russia a loyalty to the dogmatic foundation of orthodoxy 
readily combined with diverse philosophic sympathies—from acute 
rationalism to extreme mysticism. (400) Here it is that our author 
sets forth the work of Dostoyevsky (411), saying that his “whole 
mode of thought may be called Christian naturalism? (412) “Like 
all Russian thinkers he is anthropocentric, and his philosophical 
world view is primarily a personalism:’ (418) He held that “man’s 
true essence consists only in his freedom,’ (419) but the distinction 
of man from all other beings consists primarily in his spiritual free- 
dom if he is to escape the slavery of animal desire and become genu- 
inely human. This fact Dostoyevsky recognized in his doctrine of 
a universalism of love, sustained wholly by a living sense of God. 
(428) Thus he opened a new period in the history of Russian thought 


and was “the first to convert all the problems of the human spirit 


into religious problems.’ (432) 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 








Ficino and Renaissance Platonism 


BY 


PAUL OSKAR KRISTELLER 





¢™ DESCRIBE the place and importance of Pla- 
tonism in Renaissance thought is not an easy task. It would be quite 
wrong to hold (as older books would have it) that during the Renais- 
sance, Platonism superseded the Aristotelian tradition of medieval 
philosophy or became the prevailing tendency among philosophical 
thinkers and writers. Throughout the sixteenth century and even 
thereafter, at the universities and other schools, Aristotelianism kept 
a firm hold upon the professional teaching of philosophy, that is, of 
natural philosophy and metaphysics, and, to a lesser extent of logic 
and moral philosophy. On the other hand, if we look at the intel- 
lectual trends of the Renaissance that were not dominated by the 
Aristotelianism of the schools, we do not find them especially linked 
or committed to Platonism either. The humanists were primarily 
concerned with classical studies, cultivated historiography, eloquence 
and poetry and made extensive contributions to moral philosophy 
and a few successful inroads into the field of logic. Theological 
thought, in the century of the Reformation, followed its own course 
and grew increasingly suspicious of secular philosophies. Mathe- 
matical, astronomical, mechanical, medical studies were rapidly 
extending the boundaries of their own independent domain. If we 
look at Renaissance thought merely from the point of view of its 
professional, institutional, and literary traditions, Platonism seems 
to be almost nonexistent. 
In spite of this appearance, Platonism occupies an exceedingly 
important place in the history of Renaissance thought. After all the 
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writings of Plato and of the ancient Platonists had become generally 
available, a number of philosophers, some of whom were among the 
most profound thinkers of the age, derived their chief inspiration 
from the Platonic tradition. Through their influence, as well as 
through a kind of direct personal appeal, a larger number of scholars, 
theologians, scientists, poets and even Aristotelian philosophers were 


exposed to Platonic influence and accepted varying elements of Pla- 


tonic thought. Platonism, without even being a school or profes- 
sional tradition, thus became a pervasive element in the intellectual 
climate. The chief, though by no means the only, source of this broad 
and subtle movement which we call Renaissance Platonism is the 
work of Marsilio Ficino, the founder and leader of the Platonic 
Academy of Florence. 

Marsilio Ficino, the son of a physician, was born in Figline near 
Florence in 1433. After having attended grammar school, he prob- 
ably studied philosophy and medicine at the University of Florence. 
His earliest extant writings date from his student days, and they 
show that he was trained both in the traditions of Aristotelian scho- 
lasticism and Ciceronian humanism, that he took an interest in Epi- 
curus, and that his enthusiasm for Plato began in that youthful age. 
At that time he did not yet know any Greek. He received some 
encouragement from Cosimo de’ Medici and acquired a thorough 
knowledge of Greek in order to study the original sources of Pla- 
tonism. In 1462 Cosimo de’ Medici gave him a villa in Careggi where 
he could pursue his studie. without material cares, and this date is 
usually considered as the beginning of his Platonic Academy. The 
period from 1462 through 1494 comprises most of Ficino’s activity. 
He translated from Greek into Latin the Hermetic writings (1463), 
all the works of Plato and Plotinus and several other Platonic sources. 
He wrote commentaries on the works of Plato and Plotinus among 
which that on Plato’s Symposium (1469) is the most famous. He 
expounded his own philosophical doctrine in a large tome, entitled 
Platonic Theology (1482) and composed a number of shorter philo- 
sophical treatises on special questions, most of which he later included 
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in the collection of his letters (1495). Some of these other writings 
deal with medicine, with astrology, with musical theory, and finally 
with theology, a field to which he paid greater attention in his later 
years after he had become a priest (1473). Ficino exercised a wide 
and deep influence through these writings that were diffused through 
many manuscript copies and printed editions, through his corre- 
spondence which linked him with many distinguished and educated 
persons in all parts of Italy and of Europe, and also through his per- 
sonal teaching. There is no evidence that he ever was connected with 
the University of Florence, but he did give public lecture courses 
in the city, and he held both regular courses and informal discussions 
in his villa which he liked to call his Academy. His informal circle 
which included many distinguished members was one of the earliest 
examples of those Academies, half-learned societies and half-literary 
clubs, which were to spring up in Italy and everywhere in Europe 
during the subsequent centuries and which constituted the most 
important cultural institution which the Renaissance added to the 
universities and other schools inherited from the Middle Ages. 
Throughout his mature life Ficino had enjoyed the favor of the rul- 
ing Medici family, first of Cosimo, then of Piero, of Lorenzo who 
had been his own pupil, and finally of the younger Piero. When the 
Medici were expelled from Florence in 1494, this event also affected 
Ficino and his Academy. At first he praised Savonarola, but soon 
he became deeply disgusted with the violent struggle between the 
various parties in Florence in which many of his friends and pupils 
were involved. He seems to have spent his last years in retirement, 
and died in 1499. 

Since we are accustomed to classify Ficino’s philosophical posi- 
tion as Platonism, it is important to realize what we mean by that 
term, and what the sources and influences were that helped to shape 
his thinking. The history of Platonism, like that of every living tra- 
dition, must not be conceived as an endless repetition of identical 
doctrines, such as those found in Plato, but rather as a continual 
transformation and adaptation of certain basic ideas. “Platonism” 
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is not a label that establishes a simple equation between various think- 
ers classified as Platonists, but a kind of general orientation which 
assumes a new meaning in each particular case, and each represen- 
tative of Platonism must hence be understood in his own right. More- 
over, Platonism is always exposed to the influence of other currents, 
and its continual transformation is due not only to the original 
thought of its various representatives, but also to outside influences. 

The Platonism of Marsilio Ficino is a rather complex body of 
ideas which has a physiognomy of its own. It is to some extent new 
and original, but many of its elements can be traced to a number of 
different sources. One of the obvious sources of Ficino’s Platonism 
is the classical humanism of the Renaissance. In his thorough study 
of the ancient thinkers whom he translated and expounded, in the 


style and literary form of his writings, and even in his preference for 


certain philosophical notions such as the dignity of man, Ficino may 
be considered as a typical representative of Italian humanism. Even 
his preference for Plato had its antecedents in Petrarch and in other 
earlier humanists who had translated at least some of Plato’s works. 
And when Ficino considered the revival of Platonism as a part of 
that general Renaissance of the arts and sciences which was the pro- 
gram and dream of his time, he is applying to his own work one of 
the typical slogans of Renaissance humanism. On the other hand, 
Ficino took a serious speculative interest in the ideas of his Platonist 
predecessors, which was far removed from the superficial eclecticism 
of most humanists, and he absorbed many elements of a different 
nature. One of them was the traditional Aristotelianism of the medi- 
eval universities with which Ficino became acquainted as a student. 
To this influence Ficino owed his familiarity with Aristotle and his 
commentators, his philosophical terminology, his method of argu- 
ment, and a good many specific conceptions. A further factor was 
the heritage of medieval mysticism and Augustinianism. Ficino was 
always deeply influenced by Augustine’s writings and considered 
him as his guide in his attempt to harmonize Christian theology and 
Platonist philosophy. On the other hand, mystical and lay religious 
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traditions helped to shape the central idea of the contemplative ascent 
of the soul toward God and also colored the rhetorical style and 
imagery of some of Ficino’s writings. The blending of these differ- 
ent elements goes a long way to explain not only the particular con- 
tent of Ficino’s philosophy, but also the impression which he made 
upon the educated circles of Medicean Florence and upon the 
imagination of later generations. 

I shall now turn to a description of Ficino’s philosophy and 
necessarily limit myself to a few major ideas. Let me begin with that 
notion which in my opinion constitutes the core of Ficino’s philoso- 
phy: the doctrine of the contemplative life. Referring to the teach- 
ings of Plato, Plotinus, and Augustine but also appealing to a direct 
inner experience, Ficino believes that it is the essential content and 
task of human life to turn the mind from the body and its external 
impressions and to direct it to an inner and higher experience of a 
spiritual nature. This direct inner experience, the appeal to which 
connects Ficino with the mystics of all times and places, is yet under- 
stood and interpreted in a particular manner which connects him 
with the philosophical tradition of Platonism or Neoplatonism: the 
spiritual experience of the mind is understood as a gradual ascent of 
the soul toward God, as a series of cognitive experiences in which 
various levels of reality are disclosed to the mind and which culmi- 
nates in an act of direct and immediate vision of the highest reality, 
God. Only in this highest vision will the soul find satisfaction for 
its intimate desire and restlessness, and it is this desire which prevents 
the soul from finding any real happiness in ordinary, external life, 
or in any higher form of knowledge or enjoyment except the very 
highest which has God for its object and content. This higher spir- 


itual experience is for Ficino the source of all true happiness and of 


all virtue and moral conduct, whereas the failure to rise to it is for 
man the source of all weakness, vice and misery. 

Since all men have a basic desire whose ultimate object and end 
is God, Ficino concludes that religion, being the worship of God, 


is natural for man as such and is somehow shared by all human beings. 
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This natural religion is nothing but the basic and natural desire of 
the human soul for God, and it is the common foundation of all par- 
ticular religions among which Christianity for Ficino is the most 
perfect. This concept of natural religion was destined to exercise a 
profound influence on later thought and must be considered as one 
of the sources of deism, although Ficino himself tended to maintain 
an orthodox position in theology. 

Ficino’s doctrine of the contemplative life and of the natural 
desire of the human soul for God helps us to understand his theory 
of immortality, a problem to which he dedicates his major work, the 
Platonic Theology. This work appears in its form as a kind of Summa 
on the Immortality of the Soul, and we might well ask why immor- 
tality, accepted or taken for granted by Plato, the Neoplatonists, and 
most Christian theologians should have become for Ficino the cen- 
tral theme of his philosophy. The reason for this fact appears quite 
clearly from the arguments he uses most frequently to prove immor- 
tality. The direct knowledge and enjoyment of God, as we have 
seen, constitute for Ficino the very end of human existence. On the 
other hand, he repeatedly asserts that this culminating experience is 
attained during the present life but rarely, that is, by very few per- 
sons and for a moment. Hence he postulates a future life in order 
to insure for a reasonably large number of persons the permanent 
posesssion of that perfect state which constitutes the end and mean- 
ing of human existence altogether. Without this assumption, he 
keeps repeating, human life would be deprived of all its meaning, 
and man would be more miserable than the beasts. A natural appetite, 
he argues, cannot be vain, and since the human soul has a natural 
appetite directed toward God, this appetite must at some time be 
fulfilled. The emphasis and frequency with which he uses this and 
similar arguments makes it quite obvious that the doctrine of immor- 
tality is so essential for him because it is the necessary complement 
of his basic interpretation of human life and nature. Thus he ends 
by linking even the existence of God with the doctrine of immor- 


tality. Our knowledge of God and of His existence is as it were the 
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objective counterpart of our own immortality, and we have a philo- 
sophical or theological interest in immortality since it guarantees the 
perfect and lasting realization of that goal which dominates, or at 
least should dominate, our entire earthly existence. 

In spite of this basic orientation toward God and the intelligible, 
Ficino does not completely deny our earthly existence or the rela- 
tion of the soul to the body. This is probably the point where he is 
farthest removed from Plotinus and his other Neoplatonist prede- 
cessors. It is natural for the human soul to animate and govern a body, 
and the union with its body becomes a source of evil only in so far 
as the soul becomes the slave of the body and forgets its own higher 
tasks. Thus Ficino comes to attribute to the human soul two contrary 
or at least complementary natural appetites, one directed toward God 
and the intelligible, and one directed towards its own body and the 
corporeal world. And since neither of the two appetites should be 
forever vain, he utilizes the natural appetite for the body to demon- 
strate the dogma of resurrection, just as he had used the natural appe- 
tite for God to demonstrate the immortality and eternal life of the 
soul. 

Against this background we can also understand the position 
which Ficino assigns to man and to the human soul in his scheme of 
the universe, and the peculiar interpretation he gives to the humanist 


doctrine of the dignity of man. The basic system of reality which 


we encounter in the Platonic Theology is a series of five substances: 
God, Angelic Mind, Rational Soul, Quality, and Body. It has been 
rightly noticed that this system is in many respects similar to those 
hierarchies of being which we find in Plotinus and other Neopla- 
tonist philosophers. However, Ficino’s scheme does not correspond 
in every detail to the schemes set forth by Plotinus or his successors. 
Ficino made some changes that were due to his theological preoccu- 
pations, but the most important change is of a different kind: it is 
the addition of Quality which seems to be a kind of artificial -<le- 
ment in the system. The best explanation I can give for this feature 
seems to be this: Ficino wanted to arrive at a symmetrical scheme of 
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the universe in which the rational soul which comprises man would 
constitute the center and thus occpy a crucial position. As a matter 
of fact, the entire third book of his Platonic Theology is dedicated 
to this theme, and stresses the cosmic importance of the human soul 
as the center of the universe. Thus Ficino gave a metaphysical sig- 
nificance to the humanist doctrine of the dignity of man by assign- 
ing him the privileged central place in the universal hierarchy. Now 
this central place is described in a twofold way, which I like to call 
static and dynamic. The human soul is the static center of the uni- 
versal hierarchy because it possesses attributes that are intermediary 


between the higher and the lower substances and thus it stands half- 


way between the two halves of the universe since it has something 
in common with both. Moreover, the soul is also the dynamic center 
of the universe since its knowledge, its appetite, its aspiration is turned 
in both directions, upwards and downwards. The soul knows the 
intelligible and the corporeal, and it has a natural appetite both for 
God and for the body. Thus it mediates in a dynamic way between 
the two halves of the universe and actually connects them with each 
other, gives a unity to the world which it would otherwise not pos- 
sess and functions as the bond and knot of the universe. This same 
notion is further developed in another section of the Platonic The- 
ology where the human soul is said to be desirous and capable of all 
things and hence called similar to God. 

The immortality of the soul and the central place in the universe 
are privileges in which potentially every human being has a share, 
yet their actual significance depends on the individual and solitary 
effort of each person and on his share in the contemplative life. The 
relationship between several persons receives a philosophical inter- 
pretation in Ficino’s theory of love and friendship which was one 
of the most influential aspects of his doctrine and to which we shall 
now turn our attention. Ficino does not condemn or disregard sex- 
ual love, to be sure, yet in his famous theory of Platonic love and 
friendship he is merely concerned with that spiritual relationship 
which is established between two or more persons through the share 
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which each of them individually has in the contemplative life. In a 
true friendship, he claims, there are always at least three partners, 
two human beings, and God who founds their friendship. In this 


way Ficino established a direct link between the highest form of 


human relationship and the most intimate and personal experience 
of contemplative life. Hence he could proclaim that friendship 
understood in this sense was the spiritual tie that linked the members 
of his Platonic Academy with each other and with himself, their 
common master. This theory of Platonic love and friendship had a 
tremendous appeal to Ficino’s contemporaries and to the successive 
generations of the sixteenth century who wrote about it again and 
again in prose and in verse. The term “Platonic love’ has since 
acquired a somewhat curious connotation, and it certainly would 
be difficult to defend all the vagaries contained in the love treatises 
of the later Renaissance. However, it is important to realize that the 
doctrine in its origin had a serious philosophical meaning, and that 
it was taken up so eagerly because it provided educated persons with 
a more or less superficial spiritual interpretation for their personal 
feelings and passions. The rather complex background of the theory 
which had its roots in ancient theories of love and friendship, in 
Christian traditions of charity and spiritual fellowship, and in medi- 
eval conceptions of courtly love, could only increase its popularity 
in a period in which all those currents were still very much alive. 
Whereas the theory of Platonic love gave a meaning to the per- 
sonal relationships between individuals, Ficino finds an expression 
for the solidarity of mankind in his concept of hwmanitas. The Latin 
term is ambiguous since it stands both for the human race and for 
humane feeling as a personal virtue. This ambiguity reflects the 
ancient Roman Stoic ideal of bumanitas that combined with the 
standards of cultural refinement a high respect for other persons as 
fellow human beings. This concept was taken up and further elabo- 
rated by Ficino. Starting from the general notion (based on Plato’s 
Symposium) that love and attraction constitute a force of unifica- 
tion in all parts of the universe, he applies it in particular to mankind 
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as a natural species. Man proves himself a member of the human race 
by loving other men as his equals, by being humane. When he is 
inhumane and cruel, he removes himself from the community of 
mankind and forfeits his human dignity. 


Why are boys crueler than old mea? Insane men than the 
intelligent, dull men than the i ingenious? Because they are, 
as it were, less men than the others. Therefore the cruel men 
are called inhumane and brutal. In general those who are far 
removed from the perfect nature of man by fault of age, a 
vice of the soul, a sickness of the body, or by an inimical 
position of the stars, hate and neglect the human species as 
something foreign and alien. Nero was, so to speak, not a 
man, but a monster, being akin to man only by his skin. 
Had he really been a man, he would have loved other men 
as members of the same body. For as individual men are 
under one Idea and in one species, they are like one man. 
Therefore, I believe, the sages called by the name of man 
himself only that one among all the virtues that loves and 
helps all men as brothers deriving in a long series from one 
another, in other words, humanity. 


Even Ficino’s theory of immortality seems to be influenced by 
this sense of human solidarity. He admits that the immediate vision 
of God can be attained in earthly life by a few individuals, but this 
is not considered as a sufficient fulfilment of the natural desire inher- 
ent in all men. The postulate of a future life must be maintained in 
order that this desire be fulfiled, if not for all men, at least for all 
those who tried to direct their efforts toward God. Ficino does not 


teach with Origen that there will be a final salvation of all souls, but 


he leaves us with the impression that a reasonable proportion of man- 
kind will attain eternal happiness, the true goal of earthly existence 
and of human life. 

I should like to conclude with a few words on the influence exer- 
cised by Ficino and his Platonism. During his lifetime his teaching 
in the Academy, his correspondence and his writings reached a wide 
circle of followers that extended from Florence through other Ital- 
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ian centers to foreign countries such as Germany, France, and Hun- 
gary. His works were quoted and his ideas accepted and repeated 


by many contemporaries (Lorenzo de’ Medici), and this kind of 


influence lasted throughout and after the sixteenth century when 
his works were reprinted and widely diffused. In Florence and later 
in Pisa a local tradition of Platonic philosophy flourished over a long 
period of time. Other philosophers such as Patrizzi, Bruno, and Cam- 
panella show clear traces of Ficino’s Platonism, and his arguments 
are often repeated or discussed by the Aristotelian philosophers of 
the sixteenth century. His concept of natural religion influenced 
later theological discussions down to the rise of deism. The traces 
of his love theory appear in many poets, from Lorenzo de’ Medici 
to Michelangelo, and in the extensive literature of love treatises which 
includes Bembo’s Asolani, Castiglione’s Courtie, and the prose works 
of Tasso. Outside of Italy the influence of Florentine Platonism was 
especially strong in France. It began with Lefevre d’Etaples and his 
group, and it continued with the poets of the school of Lyons and 
with the circle of Marguerite de Navarre. In England, traces of 
Ficino’s Platonism appear first in John Colet, and become more 
marked in the poet Spenser. In the seventeenth century the Cam- 
bridge Platonists, especially Henry More and Ralph Cudworth, 
resume the work of Renaissance Platonism in a new setting, as a basis 
for latitudinarian Protestant theology. Yet with the seventeenth cen- 
tury a new epoch in the history of science and philosophy begins, 
and the direct influence of Florentine Platonism as of all Renaissance 
thought tends to disappear. However, Ficino continued to exercise 
a subtle and anonymous influence through his translations and com- 
mentaries, which were still reprinted and widely read. Everyone 
who read Plato and Plotinus in Latin absorbed, along with the ideas 
of these ancient thinkers, many ideas that actually belonged to their 
Renaissance interpreter. In this form, Ficino’s influence continued 
at least to the end of the eighteenth century, and thus it is found in 
Kant and Goethe, in Berkeley and Coleridge. Thus his thought, aside 


from its intrinsic interest, acquires added importance for the student 
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interested in the tradition and history of Platonism. After Plotinus, 


it was Ficino who represents a major phase in the history of the Pla- 
tonic tradition and whose thought affected, for several fruitful cen- 
turies of Western cultural history, the understanding of Plotinus and 
of Plato himself. It is from this angle, I confess, that I first became 
interested in the writings and philosophical speculations of Marsilio 
Ficino. 
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Fir THIRTY YEARS the claim has been made 
that Whitehead was influenced at many important points by the 
philosophy of Bergson. The first to make such a claim was Profes- 
sor I. de Laguna, in 1920, in a review of Whitehead’s An Enquiry 
Concerning the Principles of Natural Knowledge. Since then Profes- 
sors A. E. Taylor, W. T. Stace, D. H. Parker, W. M. Urban, and 
F. S. C. Northrop have supported this claim. On the other hand, 
Professor Victor Lowe has insisted that the claim of influence has 
been considerably exaggerated. His viewpoint was first expressed in 
print in his article on “The Development of Whitehead’s Philoso- 
phy” in the Whitehead volume of The Library of Living Philoso- 
phers, edited by Professor Schilpp.’ He presented a more extended 
defense of his position in The Journal of the History of Ideas, April, 
1949. He admitted, however, that the paper was a “first rather than 
a definitive examination” and stated that “all I ask . . . is that the pre- 
vailing judgments be toned down until the required type of evidence 
is produced.’ In this paper I shall present the results of my attempt 
to make such a definitive examination. The complete study is an 
unpublished dissertation, The Influence of Bergson on W hitehead.’ 
Lack of space will permit only the conclusions and a sampling of 
the more important evidence to be included here. 

In this paper, a broader concept of influence will be taken than 
that of Professor Lowe who refused to admit influence except where 
'The Philosophy of Alfred North Whitehead (Evanston, Northwestern University, 


1941), pp. 15-124. 
“Boston University Library, 1950. 
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a clear-cut idea of Bergson’s appeared in Whitehead’s writings. 
Extensive influence of this sort would make Whitehead an imitator 
of Bergson, a position no one would attempt seriously to defend. 
Whitehead seldom accepted the views of anyone without modifying 
them. He admitted that he sometimes accepted the alternative that 
another thinker had rejected and developed the thought of a man in 
a direction quite different from that in which the original author had 
gone.’ Furthermore, much of Whitehead’s thinking was synthetic 
in that he combined ideas taken from various sources. Influence of 
this nature is difficult to determine and absolute proof will usually 
not be available. However, I will endeavor to show that sufficient 
evidence is available to offer strong support for the claim of an 
extensive influence on Whitehead by Bergson. 

An important indication of Bergsonian influence is Whitehead’s 
own statement in the preface, “I am also greatly indebted to Berg- 
son, William James, and John Dewey. One of my preoccupations 
has been to rescue their type of thought from the charge of anti- 
intellectualisra, which rightly or wrongly has been associated with 
it?’* Whitehead does not make many references to his contemporaries, 
but this does not mean that he developed his philosophy in isolation 
from current debate. The reverse is true. He began to formulate his 
epistemological and metaphysical concepts while he was teaching in 
London. During this period, from 1911 to 1924, he became active 
in the London Aristotelian Society. The minutes of that organiza- 
tion reveal that he not only attended the meetings regularly, but took 
an active part in the discussions. These minutes also reveal that Berg- 
son’s philosophy was frequently debated. H. Wildon Carr, who was 
president of the Aristotelian Society from 1915 to 1918, and Mrs. 
Karen Stephen, both eminent Bergsonian scholars, were among the 
active members of the society who influenced Whitehead during 
this period. Carr’s influence is especially important. Professor North- 
rop asserted in his article in the Schilpp volume on Whitehead that 


8’Whitehead, Process and Reality (London, Cambridge University Press, 1929), p. 16. 
‘lbid., p. vii. 
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the Bergsonian influence “can hardly be exaggerated; and that much 
of this influence was due to his association with H. Wildon Carr with 
whom Whitehead often discussed Bergson. Northrop maintains that 
Whitehead’s basic principle of the primacy of process came to him 
from this source.” When I wrote Professor Northrop concerning 
the source of his information, he replied that it came from personal 
contact while he was studying with Whitehead in London during 
the academic year 1922-23.’ 

The results of Whitehead’s interest in Bergson were soon made 
manifest, when in 1919, there appeared An Enquiry Concerning the 
Principles of Natural Knowledge, the first of his books on the 
philosophy of science. Professor T. de Laguna said in his review: 

Mr. Whitehead seems to have felt very keenly the force of 

Bergson’s criticism of natural science as incapable of ex- 

pressing the continuity of things. But he finds the criticism 

to apply not to science as it may be, but to science as it has 

been, and the ulterior aim of his whole work is to reform 

science so that it shall no longer be open to such criticism.” 
When Professor Lowe asked Whitehead about this, his reply was 
that he had read Bergson but “was not much worried by him; what 
did worry him was ‘the muddle geometry had got into’ (in relation 
to the physical world):”” 
wish that he had explained what he meant when he said that he was 


Whitehead’s reply 1s ambiguous; one would 


“not much worried” by Bergson. It is evident from reading The 
Principles that Whitehead was primarily interested in geometry, but 
since much of Bergson’s criticism of science was a criticism of the 
mathematical way of looking at the world, it is not at all inconsistent 
with Professor de Laguna’s comments to say that he wished to show 
that the scope of mathematics could be broadened until it was ade- 
quate for physical science. In other words, Whitehead may have 

5p. 169. 

Si bid., p. 168. 

TLetter to R. Stahl, October, 1949. 

SWhitehead (London, Cambridge University Press, 1919). 


*Philosophical Review, 29 (1920), p. 269. 
10Victor Lowe, in Schlipp’s Whitehead, p. 66. 
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N 
wa 
we 


been referring not to Bergson’s criticism of science, but rather to his 
criticism of mathematics. He has said that his chief criticism of Berg- 
son is his assertion that the intellect necessarily falsified the notion 
of progress. “The muddle that geometry has gotten into” was a ref- 
erence to the fact that geometers had failed to extend mathematics 
beyond the mere notion of magnitude, and had been slow to follow 
the theory of relativity into the construction of four-dimensional 
geometry that could account adequately for time and motion. 

Much of the force of Professor Lowe’s criticism of de Laguna’s 
view evaporates when it is noted that he erred in saying that the 
review in question was of Whitehead’s The Concept of Nature” 
instead of The Principles. The error was not a mere slip because the 
book examined for the alleged Bergsonian influence was The Con- 
cept of Nature. While this later book was not without signs of Berg- 
sonian influence, it is more evident in the earlier book, concerning 
which Professor de Laguna wrote his review. Besides the reference 
to Bergson in the Preface of The Principles, there are at least three 
indications of Bergsonian influence in the text. These may be 
examined briefly. 

First, there is Whitehead’s frequent use of the term “creative 
advance of nature?’ The actual phrasing is not found in Bergson, but 
the obvious similarity of ideas has caused most of Whitehead’s com- 
mentators to assume that the concept is Bergsonian. Sometimes 
Whitehead uses a correlative phrase, “The passage of nature” which, 
he says in Concept of Nature is a concept “in full accord with Berg- 
son:’* The “passage” is sometimes referred to by Whitehead as a 
“creative advance into novelty:”’ It was an important point with 
both men that the evolutionary advance was a continuous creation 
of novelty, or universal becoming. 

It seems clear that in Whitehead’s idea of “creative advance” or 
“passage of nature” he is referring to Bergson’s criticism of natural 


science. In the same passage where he states that his concept is in 


11. ondon, Cambridge University Press, 1920. 


12p, 54. 13Process and Reality, p. 314. 
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“full accord with Bergson,’ he also says that he is intentionally 
refraining from speaking of time because “the measurable time of 
science and of civilized life generally merely exhibits some aspects 
of the fundamental fact of the passage of nature?’ This is almost 
certainly a reference to Bergson’s critique of common notions of 
time, although Whitehead is willing to accept “measurable time” as 
a useful abstraction, provided one does not confuse it with the con- 
crete reality. He goes, however, beyond Bergson’s concept of “real 
duration” to include the concept of space as well as time in his con- 
cept of the “passage of nature?’ With this modification, Whitehead 
is in full agreement with the basic principle of Creative Evolution. 
For example, he says, “The forward moving time exhibits this char- 
acteristic of experience, that it is essentially action. This passage of 
nature—or, in other words, its creative advance—is its fundamental 
characteristic; the traditional concept is an attempt to catch nature 
without its passage:””” This criticism of the “traditional concept” is 
Bergson’s criticism of the intellect viewing nature as static. 

The second Bergsonian influence found in The Principles is the 
application of the principles of the book to life. In the light of White- 
head’s appreciative remarks about Bergson in Science and the Mod- 
ern World, it seems likely that he was influenced by Bergson in The 
Principles when he says that “nature includes life” and the way of 
conceiving nature developed in the book “has its bearing on biologi- 
cal conceptions: In Science and the Modern World, Whitehead 
states that biology and psychology had been instrumental in under- 
mining “the adequacy of the scientific materialism” that had pre- 
vailed since the seventeenth century. It had been Bergson more than 


any other who had pointed this out, and introduced into philosophy 


the “organic conceptions of physiological science.’*’ Whitehead con- 


sidered Bergson the “most characteristic” philosopher of his epoch, 


14Concept of Nature, p. 54. 

1°T he Principles, p. 14. 

16] bid., p. 195. 

17Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (New York, Macmillan, 1926). Mentor 
Books edition, pp. 147-148. 
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comparing his position in the twentieth century with that of Locke 


in the seventeenth. 

The last chapter of The Principles is entitled “Rhythms” and it 
is in this chapter that Whitehead moves from the realm of natural 
science to apply the principles of the book to life. The title of the 
chapter suggests the influence of Bergson because he had advanced 
the theory, in Time and Free Will and Matter and Memory, that 
consciousness has “its own determined rhythm” of duration, and 
that there may be as many different tensions of duration, or rhythms, 
as there are degrees of consciousness.’* Matter, on the other hand, 
is lacking in such rhythms. It represents once-living material, the 
rhythm of which has slowed down until it is negligible. Whitehead 
expresses the same idea in The Principles when he says that life has 
“more complex subtler rhythms” than matter." Whitehead makes 
it clear that the similarity of his ideas with Bergson’s is no accident 
when he refers to “Bergson’s élan vital and its relapse into matter: 
Whitehead’s later works show that Bergson’s élan vital was a basic 
concept of his in developing his idea of “creativity.” 

The Principles seems also to show that Whitehead’s doctrine of 
time was influenced by Bergson. Although Whitehead’s doctrine is 
not identical with Bergson’s, he seems to have altered an earlier posi- 
tion because of his consideration of Bergson’s doctrine of duration. 
In 1906, in his memoir “On Mathematical Concepts of the Material 
World? Whitehead accepted the theory of time as composed of 
instants. “Instants of time?’ he said, “will be found to be included 
among the ultimate existents of every concept: At the very begin- 
ning of The Principles, however, he corrected this view by the sub- 
stitution of the concept of duration, because the idea of “durationless 
instants” was inadequate for an understanding of the phenomena of 
change. 


18Bergson, Matter and Memory, pp. 272, 275, cf. also Bergson, Time and Free Will, p. 
100, and Bergson, Creative Evolution, p. 141. 


19T he Principles, p. 197. 
20] bid., p. 200. 
21Philos. Trans., Royal Society, London, Series A, 205 (1906), p. 
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A state of change at a durationless instant is a very difficult 
conception. .. . [hus change is essentially the importation 
of the past ad of the future into the immediate fact em- 
bodied in the durationless present instant. This conclusion 
is destructive of the fundamental assumption that the ult- 
mate facts for science are to be found at durationless 
instants of time.” 


In Whitehead’s later works he retained the concept of duration, 
insisting that the facts of existence are not things but events, the 
analysis of which yields “actual occasions” or “actual entities,’ each 
of which has a certain duration. 

Let us turn, in conclusion, to an examination of the charge of 
anti-intellectualism made against Bergson, and Whitehead’s attempt 
at a vindication. Bergson had claimed that the intellect, and follow- 
ing the intellect, positive science, tends to view nature as static, and 
so falsifies reality. Bergson felt that, over against the inadequate mech- 
anistic philosophy proposed by the intellect, the true philosophy, 
or metaphysics, must follow the intuition, an “intellectual sympathy 
by which one places oneself within an object in order to coincide 
with what is unique in it and consequently inexpressible:’** 

Bergson’s philosophy met with considerable opposition, and 
while it has never wanted defenders, the stigma of anti-intellectual- 
ism has remained attached to it. A superficial criticism of Bergson 
found his philosophy an irrationalism, the abandonment of the 


attempt to think clearly about experience. In Whitehead’s defense 


of Bergson, he proposed to show that speculative metaphysics was 
a thoroughly respectable form of philosophic endeavor. He further 
sought to show that Bergson’s anti-intellectualism was not irration- 
alism but a recognition of the truth known to all philosophers from 
Plato through Kant that the mind is a more subtle instrument than 
a mere problem-solving device. As Whitehead put it, there is a 
Practical Reason, which Ulysses shares with the foxes, and a Specu- 


22Principles, p. 2. 
*8Bergson, Introduction to Metaphysics (New York, Liberal Arts Press, 1949), p. 23 
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lative Reason, which Plato shares with the gods.** And Whitehead 
pointed out that in his criticism of science, Bergson simply under- 
lined the refutation of science by Hume. Whitehead indeed criti- 
cized Bergson for going too far. He felt that the falsification of reality 
was not a necessary characteristic of the intellect but only a strong 
temptation to it. As a result of this temptation, thought is clouded 
by the “Fallacy of Simple Location” and the “Fallacy of Misplaced 
Concreteness,’ fallacies which Whitehead specifically associated with 
Bergson’s thought.” In the “Fallacy of Simple Location” one tends 
to ignore the fluency of reality and to think in static categories, 
resulting in a “thingized universe?’ In the “Fallacy of Misplaced Con- 
creteness” one is apt to regard the abstractions which are necessary 
for scientific description, as concrete aspects of reality. It is the mis- 
use of science, claiming too much for it, that caused Whitehead’s 
objection. 

While Whitehead was not convinced that the intellect neces- 
sarily falsifies reality, he did agree with Bergson that intuition was 
necessary for the progress of thought. Whitehead’s epistemology is 
complex and original, and goes far beyond Bergson. Nevertheless, 
in his defense of speculative philosophy, he recognized with Berg- 
son the necessity of “imaginative generalization: In his theory of 
prehensions, Whitehead emphasized the role of feeling in which he 
says he is essentially in agreement with Bergson’s doctrine of intui- 
tion.” Specifically, he finds prehensions, which he calls “physical 
purposes,’ which are comparable to Bergson’s intuitions. 

In some ways Whitehead is in disagreement with Bergson. In 
many ways his thought is developed along lines unexplored by Berg- 
son. But again and again Whitehead refers to Bergson, and while he 
modified the work of the French philosopher in the direction of 
greater coherence and fuller development, it must be admitted that 
Whitehead was considerably influenced by Bergson and considered 


him a great pioneer in the type of thought which he himself developed. 


24Whitehead, The Function of Reason (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1929), 
pp. 7-8. 26Process and Reality, p. 7. 
25Science and the Modern World, p. 52. 27/bid., pp. 65, 49, 428. 








Journeys of the Soul 


BY 


MEREDITH P. GILPATRICK 





x CHANCEL of Santo Paolo fuori le Mura is 
dark and the paschal candle is not lit. On the far-away Pannonian 
border stands Vienna, long one of the outposts of Christendom. Sit- 
uated just south of the Danube, it has witnessed most of the invasions 
and the turmoil of recent time: Tartar, Turkish, Slavic, and Teutonic 
armies have come and gone. Tonight the May Day parades are over 
and the Rathaus arcades no longer echo to the sound of marching 
feet as Viennese shopkeepers clang their metal shutters shut. The 
spirit of man wanders restless through the labyrinth of stone-paved 
streets. Suddenly an inner fear brings the visitor to an abrupt halt: 
is this modern man’s dilemma to be besieged by alien foes without 
and threatened by dark forces within while in the cathedral no longer 
burns a light? Yet it still consoles to listen to the mass and to hear 
tonight St. Stephen’s Pomerin toll the hour as it has done since the 
time of the second Turkish siege. Should one retreat to the confines 
of a former quadrilateral of the soul of which one point is Rome 
and there face the enemy? The visitor shivers in the cold night air: 
Luther’s theses, the climb up the toilsome slope of conscious self- 
hood and the advent beyond the seas of new nations east and west 
has made most traditional answers obsolescent. Io the visitor on this 
May Day night undeterred by Viennese divertissements of wine, 
women, or Baroque dream comes the stark awareness that modern 
man is homeless; he is looking for a new structure for his soul. 

The disaster and bitter aftermath of two late world wars have 
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negated reliance on the individual or collective will. After the build- 


ing of Giotto’s tower in Florence man slipped out of the age of faith 


into belief in enlightenment. But four centuries of humanism and 
salvation by science have run their pompous course. [he traditional 
Christian and Far Eastern philosopher both counsel inward turning 
each in his own fashion. Between the medieval impulse and the mod- 
ern extroversion falls a shadow. The darkness is cast by the growth 
of the ever-present and ineluctable natural psyche. Some claim its 
miasmic vapors have put out the Christian light. Certainly modern 
total government and propaganda are manipulating it so as to threaten 
the very freedom of the spirit. 

But the visitor’s fright can be controlled by communing with a 
few of the real achievements of our western past. Here on an ancient 
Christian frontier one can derive new faith in the indomitable cour- 
age of man since there is hardly an Austrian city or town which is 
not redolent with memories of struggles of the soul. Indeed, in the 
area of dawning secular conscience and humanistic science two of 
the major steps therein were taken in Austrian domains. In the six- 
teenth century Copernicus transmitted his new theory of the solar 
system to Kepler in Graz and it was later confirmed in Prague by 
instrumental observation. Then four centuries later a professor of 
nervous diseases in Vienna (Freud) launched a revolutionary theory 
of the psyche. Alas, these new theories of knowledge both have pro- 
foundly devasted the modern soul, denuding it of old hopes and 
charities. In a word, the growth of conscious selfhood has brought 
a decay of faith. Thus Vienna stands at the crossroads of old triumphs 
and current defeats. 

Yet man cannot go back to the days of the enlightenment. The 
day is gone when man can, by merely taking thought, extricate him- 
self from the predicament of the modern world. But as the outward 
clash of states and arms proceeds and the inward tension between 
Christianity, humanism, and natural psyche seek a new parallelogram 
of stability, man need not be morally inactive. Heeding the advice of 
Christian mystic and eastern sage, one can embark on a voyage of the 
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soul. Modern man is eclectic in the dimensions of his consciousness, 
not because Christianity has been found wanting but because the 
channel of living has incredibly broadened out between the travels 
of Marco Polo and the present. The soul of western man has part 
consciously and part unconsciously slipped out of its dogmatic moor- 
ings and set sail from Lisbon with Magellan. The golden bowl of 
medieval categories is broken, so today our souls seek a new 
habitation. 

Whether young or old in years it is apparent that one takes many 
trips in a life but only a few journeys. A trip consists in a translation 
of oneself to another place without any vital change occurring in 
personality at its close. Going to see things is to be a tourist, or going 
to do things for expedient reasons is merely to take a trip. But ever 
now and then a body or soul yearns to transcend itself, to slough off 
old forms and attain new unseen dimensions or shapes. When the 
motion of the self is so motivated then “a journey” begins. The result- 
ing shift in body-soul-spirit relations is the infallible sign that “a 
journey” is under way. It does not have a specific terminus ad quem 
nor a specific terminus ad quo as does a trip; rather there are pointer 
readings in the soul or ensuing access of spirit which betray the 
occurrences of a journey. 

Underlying all religions is this primal journey of the soul. Thus 
Christian analysis hereof must be deemed as partial and not final since 
three-quarters of the population of the world follows other confes- 
sions. Io bring this large topic into manageable proportions, how- 
ever, journeys will be divided into four Bible-derived groups. Jour- 
neys are into the desert, into the mount, into the shadow of death, 
and beyond the resurrection. Recollecting their application to the 
world scene they may alternatively be viewed as phases of a cosmic 
dynamo with successive negative and positive character, or universal 
moral consciousness of two full cycles without doctrinal implica- 
tions. The Old and New Testament correspondences of these four 


categories will spring at once to the eye of the Bible student. Also 


being metaphorical, rather than rational classes, it is believed that 
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proximity to fact and meaningfulness to living has been retained. 


Indeed, the ensuing discussion is the product of Christian and non- 
Christian reflection on life “this side” (Dieseseite) and “other side” 
(Jenseite) of the soul, the term “soul” signifying total behavior or 
personality structure. 

Why begin with a negative moral experience such as a journey 
into the desert? Is sensuous emptiness or aridity a preliminary con- 
dition to the dawning of moral awareness? Stories of Scripture, the 
lives of saints, and modern mysticism all point in this direction. Only 
in the “Waste Land” of T. S. Eliot, in a truly parched country does 
the thirst for spiritual water arise. In a night without stars comes the 
desperate need for soul orientation. At Damascus a Hebrew bureau- 
crat on a routine trip began a journey that transformed the Mediter- 
ranean world, Sitting under the bolla baba tree, Gautama Sakya 
Muni looked at the beggar in rags and sensed that all humanity was 
similarly morally empty. In the warring states of Ch’in a scholar 
left the court to turn his feet along an invisible “middle-way:?? How 
many more trips do our officials or our B-36’s have to make before 
we realize that we too are traveling into a desert without shadow of 
a rock: we are unique in being a generation without any place to hide? 

Saint Jerome made three trips into the desert before he com- 
pleted the Vulgate; Erasmus experienced the sterility of Sorbonne 
exegesis before he made his new translation from the Greek. But 
for us the dilemma is infinitely more searching than one of scholar- 
ship and interpretation: it is that we live complacently amid the cul- 
tural products of five centuries of fluctuating integration of body- 
soul-spirit. For half a millennium we have deluded ourselves with 
the false hope that growth of individuality and material progress 
would bring soul satisfaction. The theologies of Lutheranism and 
Calvinism merely permitted the human ego to use those faiths to 
legitimate religious wars and schism. Then in the eighteenth and 
twentieth centuries arose the illusions, false hopes inspired by the 
French and Russian revolutions. Their boon to the modern soul was 
the total state in which material or socialist salvation was substituted 
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for eschatology, education was secularized and military service made 
universal. It would seem high time that the gloomy Spengler or opti- 
mistic Toynbee were replaced by a popular historian who bluntly 
declared that the past five centuries, failing to provide a satisfactory 
structure for the modern soul, must be viewed as a journey into the 
desert. Till many Catholics, following Charles Péguy, cut through 
the verbiage of progressive thought; till many Protestant leaders are 
smitten with more than the irony of our age, most of our contem- 
poraries, both in government and out, will continue to make trips. 

Then comes the second type of vital experience; the seizure by 
the idea that transforms, the journey into the mount. The seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century mystics were like a spirit antiphony 
to the crude pictures of human selfhood drawn by Luther and Calvin. 
Indeed, even in the fifteenth century there lived Nicholas Cusa, a 
spiritual Copernicus of modern time. He had a vision of man’s life 
below as resembling the heavenly life above; hence he affirmed a 
continuum between human and divine selfhood. 

But the master illustration of self-transcendence will always 
remain for people in the west, Jesus’ transfiguration. The topic has 
inspired artists from Velasquez to Rembrandt. One of the spiritual 
insights of the Counter Reformation repeatedly embodied in Baroque 
art was the message: man possessed by the Holy Ghost is not only 
levitated but transformed. One of the finest examples hereof is 
Titian’s “Transfiguration” in the Friar church in Venice. Undimmed 
by the lapse of three centuries, here in brilliant colors is available to 
the visitor, instruction in one of the mysteries of the spirit. The huge 
oblong panel is divided into three zones by separating the figures in 


the composition by cloud barriers. In the bottom section stand the 


disciples stunned, frightened, and with all but one face averted from 


the blinding light of Jesus transfigured. In the midsection stands 
Jesus, self-effulgent, radiant beyond description, his whole body 
levitated. In the top section sits God with angels on either side wear- 
ing a benign and understanding expression. From a host of small 
details one surmises that the cloud barrier between Deity and Jesus 
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and between Jesus and his disciples is penetrable to the gaze down 
but nearly opaque to the look of the supplicant up. 

When the guide switches off the light the tourist departs with 
an afterimage that will linger long, recurring frequently in subse- 
quent watches of later nights. A week or two later one oddly real- 
izes that a trip has become a journey and one turns homeward with 
strange thoughts in the heart. Things in time which hitherto were 
unrelated join hands and sing together. A unitive consciousness out- 
side of time has taken possession of the soul. To attain virtue still 
involves leaps across the abyss of temptation and the unknown. But 
somehow or other now one has faith that living is like Jacob’s ladder, 
acts become progressive, not merely successive. Dante’s gift to con- 
cretize an unseen hierarchy of values has many Italian successors not 
the least of whom is Titian. The journey into the desert and now 
into the mount has carried one from potential doubt, skepticism to a 
vision of the consequences of faith. Nevertheless, one does not trust 
even what one has witnessed until one’s basic security is menaced. 

Death has now suddenly swept close without warning. The 
most exciting and also most excruciating moments are provided by 
the unexpected. Surely a twentieth-century American with the 
best of food and hygiene has little cause to fear death. Of course 
matters are different in economically retarded China and impov- 
erished Austria. Taoist precepts frankly accept dissolution and on 
every Austrian church altar stands some symbol of this last enemy. 
Also Holbein’s elaborate dance of death and the numerous Pest Saule 
in Austrian public squares are morbid. When severe illness struck, 
however, comments by the visitor about local morbidity were 
quickly forgotten in favor of taking a freer and more timeless view. 

Two decades of cultivation of analytic knowledge and pride of 
intellect melted into nothingness as one’s physical health ebbed 


away. The spread between early-life projection and present non- 


fulfilment superimposed a psychic, on top of a physical, crisis. One 
turns to spiritual support only when all other props are gone. Harder 
than body helplessness was the failure of “even dream the dreamer, 
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and lute the lutanist:’ Then back out of the valley of the shadow 
swung one’s spirit. The spirit does indwell—but nothing occurred 
as western intellectual tradition taught or the mind thought it ought. 
The doors of theater and the university clanged shut, but now one 
had learned to mount the rostrum of the heart. 

Then there is that fourth journey, one lying behind the Shekinah, 
life beyond death. The rood screen in church separating the nave 
from the chancel is the symbol of the veil of death. Only the priest 
saying his office can move freely from diurnal affairs to matters 
beyond death. Also few people ever experience this last pilgrimage 
this side of the grave. Lacking direct experience or intuition of the 
resurrection, the writer holds only beliefs in the matter. At mass one 
repeats the words on the resurrection in the creed. Can one step out 
in faith on such beliefs? Yet, as Montaigne said about his friend 
De la Boétie, dare one not believe that they still live? Since death is 
man’s last abyss to cross, faith in immortality alone gives sense and 
permanence to morals; it alone continually connects body-soul-spirit. 

Passing through three of these four journeys has renewed one’s 
understanding and grasp of faith, hope, and charity. The irradiation 
of the spirit through body and soul of this triad is the Christian 
riposte to the modern state-sanctioned violence; to the inferior value 
given to inward salvation in our time. Deity does not topple walls 
and people, He merely seeps like underground water into the empti- 
ness of their souls. Though the universe according to Jeans can be 
written in thirty tensor equations, man and his God are the real 
incommensurables (mystic surds) with the latter containing the 
former as one function does another. God is not a mathematician; 


He merely puts the problem and then picks us up and gives us the 


answer when we are fatigued in calculating. 

The annulling and transfiguring of sense-body level give grounds 
for faith; the overcoming of death and immortality at the soul 
level gives grounds for hope; and complete humbleness of heart 
at the body level and soul levels are grounds for charity. All 


contradictions in attributes of body and virtues of soul converge 
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and are reconciled in the spirit. Into the region of the spirit one 
cannot proceed by word and proposition: according to Lao-tzu, 
this is “the realm of the uncarved block? In the spirit moreover 
there would seem to be little further need for trips or journeys. 

In the past few centuries the body aspect or “this side” of the 
soul appears to have attained rich concretization. The balance of 


the modern epoch it is anticipated will see the concretization shift 


toward the spirit aspect or “other side” of the soul. Then possibly 
as the epoch closes the entire western-born notion of soul (per- 
sonality structure) may be superseded or subsumed into a more 
inclusive consciousness of Maitreya (Laughing Buddha) where the 
body passes directly to spirit and conversely, and the two present 
cycles of the west merge into one. But all that is speculation beyond 
the soul and not explicit in our western heritage except in the mystic 
core of Christianity. 

The chancel of the Santo Paolo fuori le Mura glows from the 
rekindled paschal candle. The fact that western theology specifically 
allows for this penultimate unitive experience, the indwelling of 
the Holy Ghost, offers a ground for ecumenical religion, a basis 
for world wide moral unity beyond given confession. At such time 
the true structure for the modern soul will be attained for with the 
subsiding of the last doctrinal fence, life will rest on a silent inward 
center and action will be a radiant extroversion therefrom. Then 
the final step in the development of the Renaissance self will be 
attained, the individual ego will be gathered into group conscious- 
ness without loss of personal freedom. As a genuine ground is found 
for understanding of east and west, Vienna too may need to rebuild 
a new Rothenthurm Thor and Kartner Thor just as she did after 
the second Turkish siege to take care of new and unwonted traffic. 








Ronsard’s L’Election de Son Sépulcre 


COMMENT AND TRANSLATION BY 


JENNY LIND PORTER 





csi E LANSON has written a learned article 
on Ronsard’s poem, published in the Revue Universale (1906, I, 
29-37), an article which investigates the sources of the work or the 
“flowers from which he gathered his honey?’ He marks the rapid 
rhythm of the poem, its “glissant pas,’ its three lines of six-syllable 
verse followed by one line of four. Many passages from Propertius, 
Horace, Vergil, Ovid, Lucretius, and Sannazaro are cited as possible 
inspiration for certain verses. And he concludes: “Thus the piece is 
constructed upon three ancient themes, the prescription of Proper- 
tius for his tomb, that it not be elaborate, the institution of a pastoral 
cult of Daphne by Vergil, and the songs of Alcaeus and Sappho in 
the life after death as related by Horace. To these he adds a wealth 
of detail derived from Latin and perhaps Italian literature, sometimes 
adopting the expression and not the context. The poem is an exer- 
cise by a spirit long fed by ancient poetry, and its elevated tone is 
well worthy of its models. The charm of the piece lies in the ingen- 
ious intermingling of themes; Ronsard handles his models with a 
deft touch, here borrowing an idea, there a phrase, without swerv- 
ing from his goal. Within the pastoral framework he expresses what 
he himself feels so strongly—the fresh beauty of a green countryside 
and the natural pride of a gifted poet. The ode dates from 1550, 
and the man who made the selection of his sepulchre was not 
twenty-six years old. Hint of regret there is none, no melancholy, 
no nostalgia, no fear. It is not his end he sees; only a proud and 


youthful hope of immortality. Around the serene last stanza he 
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organizes all of his learning and all his vivid impressions of the 


waters and woods of a certain corner of France?”’ 

What is the dominant motif of Ronsard’s poem? The desire for 
a tomb which is in keeping with his love of nature, of simplicity, 
of growth and ceaseless change and improvement. Thus the tomb 
must reject pomp and ostentation; it must be a modest resting place, 
in harmony with its environs, in consonance with its author’s tran- 
quil nature. It is interesting to notice that the dominant color 
mentioned is green: the word itself occurs three times, and we are 
conscious of it many other times by indirections. Woods, tree, ivy, 
groves, grass, fields, springtime, the flowering myrtle—one would 
almost be green with envy at his clever emphasis on this sole color 
which expresses so much of our idea of unending life force and 
eternal energy. Notice particularly that these green things are 
always associated with activity: the Muses dance on the green, the 
green isle is surrounded with shimmering waters, the tree is forever 
budding anew, the ivy twines lovingly about the tomb and busies 
itself in making a cool shade, the grass is forever cycling to green, 
and the green leaves are breathed upon by Zephyr. 

There is another pulsating and vibrant image, and like green, 
it is a fertility symbol, for we must remember that the kind of tomb 
this author chooses has reference to something more important, the 
fact that he will really have nothing to do with death—he, the 
immortal, enduring mind, budding to green anew in the respond- 
ing hearts of future generations. This other basic image is that of 
the flowing waters. He is no earthbound creature, this poet. The 
symbol of life as a stream is a very old one, and Ronsard makes 
subtle use of it. He, too, as mind and spirit must flow, must circle, 
must depart and return. Boldly he addresses the mountain torrents 
falling with gliding step from the rocky cliffs; the undulating waves 
hold for him abiding mystery, like the advent and departure of 
human life. It is important that one look closely at the stanza in 
which he mentions the exact geographical location of the green 


1My translation of Lanson. 
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isle where he wishes to be entombed; it is there that the Loir and 
the Braye are united. We judge from this that the isle is in touch 
with divergent currents; its seclusion does not preclude knowledge 
of many different aspects of the flowing stream of life. The nine- 
teenth stanza joins the two symbols as the poet reminds us that such 
a tomb really affords little hindrance to one’s freedom—always to be 
surrounded by that which leafs anew and that which flows and 
murmurs. This stress upon energy and the refusal to be bound by 
the material is aided by a large ratio of verbs, three and four, some- 
times five or six in a single stanza. 

To appreciate the tremendous contrast basic to the poem we 
may only consider the static marble—cold, heavy, lifeless, weighing 
one down, which the poet rejects for his tomb, and the nature of 
the surroundings he does approve. The static image of marble as 
a negative life force, or spirit of evil, if you will, is accompanied 
by subtle secondary contrasts. The heroes who ordinarily expect 
elaborate monuments have ruined the world and tramped others 
underfoot in order to dominate; their answer is the silent marble 
pressing them down. But the poet, and we may understand, any 


intelligence ruled by love and positive, creative energies, is answered 


by the sentient voices of nature, the May night and the soft dew. 


As his aims are spiritual, his world reply is spiritual. The immortal 
verdure of which Ronsard speaks is no yearning for a mere physical 
paradise in the afterlife; it is a supreme tribute to the enduring 
fertility of the great mind and spirit and its power to nourish other 
minds. 

Is it then a supremely vain poem? The business of the pastoral 
is beautifully handled, but we are quick to see beyond this to the 
central core of meaning for Ronsard’s contemporaries. “Here are 
we, here am I, the new poet of a new school. We shall need no 
tomb but the hearts and minds of posterity. They will be our green 
isle, our renewal. But we must tune our songs well, catch not only 
the manner of the ancients but their spirit, so that we may hear 
Aicaeus as he were living and Sappho as she stood in this room. We 
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must welcome change and experiment, as we welcome a knowledge 
of the forms and traditions of old” 

Nor does the poem lack meaning for our own age. We, too, 
need assurance that the acquisition of a classical education, though 
perhaps requiring such effort as Sisyphus expended to push the 


stone uphill, is supremely rewarding. In the poem an exquisite con- 


trast of temperatures displays the difference between the mind 


entombed by ignorance, materialism, or superstition and the recep- 
tive, creative intelligence. The marble is cold, the snow and the 
hail haunt only the realms of the dead. But Zephyr breathes warm 
on the flowers; the Braye murmurs against the warm bosom of the 
Loir; the ivy nestles against the tomb; the May night is balmy. The 
devoted love of the shepherds for the lost one is of course hyper- 
important as the new poets would have one combine both a knowl- 
edge of ancient forms and literatures with vital knowledge of the 


human heart. 


Hear me, ye caverns proud, 

And hear, ye springs endowed 

From haughty rocks to slide 
With liquid glide. 


Once more, forest and waves, 

Your wandering kinsman craves— 

Ye banks and woods all rude, 
Your solitude! 


When fate and time decide 

Death cannot be defied, 

And I stand robbed of light 
And mortal sight, 


I would not have them break 
Fine marble for the sake 
Of making my poor tomb 

A handsome room. 
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Rather I wish to see 

Sepulchre given me 

Not by the king’s own side 
In golden pride, 


But on that greenest isle 

That knows the opening mile 

Of flowing Loir has found 
An answering sound, 


There where the Braye is deep 

Commingled far from sleep 

With wedded tide and pressed 
Unto its breast. 


Even more, would | a tree 

Should come and shelter be: 

Cold marble by this green, 
\What can ye mean? 


I would the fecund earth 

Should wondrous bring to birth 

That plant which poets crowned 
And all around 


The wreathed tender vine 

Should on the tomb entwine 

And spread its cooling shade 
That cannot fade! 


And may there come each year 

Renewing festal cheer, 

With all their flocks at hand, 
The shepherd band, 


Who having duly made 


Their offering and prayed, 
Invoke the guardian isle 


In reverent style: 
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“O holy plot of ground, 

‘To hold the tomb renowned 

Of one whose glorious lays 
The nations praise, 


“Who never in his life 

Burned with the inward strife 

That blights the spirit’s health 
In search of wealth; 


“Who would not art abuse 

Nor train the patient Muse 

‘To speak of potions rare 
And magic fare. 


“It was not merely chance 
That brought the lightsome dance 
Of those Nine Sisters here— 

He drew them near. 


“Sweet, sweet upon his lyre 

The soulful chords expire, 

And grace with every chime 
Us and our time. 


“Let the mild falling dew 

Caress him as it knew 

The tomb where seasons stay 
Perpetual May! 


“Let fragrant grass around 
And murmuring stream profound 
Bring here renascent urge 

And quiet surge. 


“Thus yearly shall it be 

That we who loved hin—we 

Shall honor him with Pan: 
Nature and Man!”’ 
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Simplicity endures. 
This done, libation pours 
From many a cup a flood 


Of milk and blood. 


And I shall at that hour 
Lodge where the blessed power 
Sets happy spirits free; 

Haven for me 


Where driving snow and hail 

Are alien and frail; 

By tempests never blown, 
Thunder unknown 


There where immortal green 

On every slope is seen, 

And constant seasons groom 
The springtide bloom. 


Where Zephyr never grieves 


The infant myrtle leaves 


Nor brings the flowering plain 
Bareness and pain. 


Care, which solicits kings, 
Greed, which destroys our wings, 
The lust to rule all men— 

Are strangers then! 


Who lived as brother souls 

Die but to find their roles 

Repeat the good and wise 
In giant size. 


There will I joy to hear 

The plaint of Alcaeus clear 

And Sappho’s dulcet song, 
The sweet and strong. 
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O ye who may command 

Their tongue and understand, 

Rejoice! the wise and sage 
Live in this page. 


And though the effort still 
May roll the stone uphill, 
Or seem to tantalize 

One’s hungering eyes, 


May not one sweetest note 
Caught from immortal throat 
The weary spirit heal 

And worlds reveal? 








The Semantics of Conservatism 
BY 


BRUCE R. McELDERRY, JR. 





Hause DESCRIBED in a previous book the con- 


servative approach to life from Burke down to Santayana,’ Mr. 
Russell Kirk now turns directly to the current scene and presents 
a “program: The title of his new book suggests that he has a related 
group of specific proposals applying the conservative view of human 
nature and political control. But in the rather apologetic first chapter 
we are told that “particular policies ought to be left to the politician’ 
Later on there are casual references supporting the Bricker and Taft- 
Hartley amendments, and skeptical allusions to social security and 
to the United Nations. Otherwise the “program” is discussed under 
the headings of the mind, the heart, social boredom, community, 
social justice, wants, order, power, loyalty, and tradition. In terms 
of these shadowy abstractions Mr. Kirk presents attitudes rather than 
proposals. Conservatism, he tells us, is the negation of ideology. But 
when he asserts that “the object of life is Love” (p. 18), he is using 
words to which that arch-rebel and ideologist Shelley would quickly 
assent. Mr. Kirk would no doubt insist that he does not mean by 
“Love” what Shelley meant. And here is the dilemma. Mr. Kirk pre- 
sents a program which is not really a program, to further an objec- 
tive which he states in one of the most elusive words in the language. 
One closes the book uncertain what Mr. Kirk means by “Love? 


‘Russell Kirk, A Program for Conservatives (Chicago, Henry Regnery Co., 1954). 


2The Conservative Mind from Burke to Santayana (Chicago, Henry Regnery Co., 1953). 
Discussed by the present writer under the title “The Philosophy of Fear? The Personalist, 
(Summer, 1954) XXXV, pp. 293-299. 
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There is, for example, no analysis or interpretation of the Christian 
doctrine of love, as one might expect. Mr. Kirk assumes that the doc- 
trine is conservative; there is much unexamined evidence against this 
view. 

It is true that the word “conservative,’ like its supposed opposite, 
“liberal;’ has gathered many vague, confusing, and downright con- 
tradictory associations over the centuries. We look to a writer on 
the subject to define, to arrange, and to resolve—in short to clarify 
our concept. This, unfortunately, Mr. Kirk fails to do. “Conserva- 
tism,’ he says, “is a social concept important to everyone who desires 
equal justice and personal freedom and all the lovable old ways of 
humanity: In America the conservative character is marked by “a 
belief in an order . . . more than human”; an “affection for variety 
and complexity and individuality”; a conviction that justice does not 


mean “‘a’leveling equality”; a suspicion of concentrated power; and 


a “reliance upon private endeavor,’ linked with the idea that in large 
matters, “‘the individual tends to be foolish, but the species is wise?’ 
These phrases all sound comfortable and self-evident, but every one 
of them can be used to justify ancient abuses, and every one of them 
can be used to justify violent rebellions. It depends on the applica- 
tion. Without “the disciplined reason and imagination of free men” 
—Mr. Kirk’s definition of “the old and true sense of the word ‘lib- 
eral’” (52)—every phrase in the “conservative makeup is potential 
tyranny. This, however, Mr. Kirk never clearly recognizes. He never 
points out that one of “the lovable old ways of humanity” was slav- 
ery—lovable sometimes even to the slave. He does not give examples 
of an order asserted to be “more than human” but used to preserve 
segregation and white supremacy. To be sure, conservatives have 
an “‘affection for variety and complexity and individuality,’ but, like 
other people, they now and again set limits to it. The criteria on 
which the limits are set makes the difference. “Leveling” equality 
has long been a term of abuse, but arbitrary distinctions of rank and 
fortune can as notoriously be abused to prop up mediocrity. Con- 


3See p. 39. 
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centrated power is sometimes to be feared in the state, but sometimes 
the state is a powerful shield against it. Finally, it does not help much 
to be told that the individual “tends” to be foolish while the species 
is wise, unless some criteria for discriminating are set up, with some 
touchstones of practical experience. Semantically, Mr. Kirk’s gen- 
eral description of conservatism is thus hampered by a lack of 
referents. 

Many other statements in the book seem contradictory rather 
than vague. Mr. Kirk says that liberals “never have much concerned 
themselves with the Heart;’ and this is one reason why they are unre- 
liable (79). Yet in talking of social justice, a hundred pages later, he 
says that “Ability is the factor which enables men to lift themselves 
from savagery to civilization . . :’ and that the various kinds of ability 
are all “various aspects of the special talent, produced by intelligence, 
which is independent of routine or of brute strength: If ability 
(intelligence) accounts for the achievements of the past, why is pres- 
ent faith in it to be considered naive? Again one finds that perennial 
pitfall of the social critic, the implied belief in a golden age. Mr. Kirk 
quotes approvingly (91) Canon Bell’s assertion that “man seems to 
decay,’ but fails to identify the happy period of sound constitution. 
Elsewhere (129) Mr. Kirk refers to “the decay of the proper 
employment of leisure;’ but does not tell us when, and by whom, 
and how, leisure was properly employed. Perhaps in the time of 
Burke, for it is said (284) that “since Burke wrote we have seen a 
progressive degeneration of the arts and the very physical aspect of 
most modern states:’ In some ways, perhaps. But so general, loose, 
and violent a condemnation of a century and a half of human effort 
is hardly in the spirit of Burke. By now the nineteenth century and 
much of the twentieth is a venerable tradition entitled to respectful 
and discriminating consideration by persons who call themselves 
conservative. Human nature has had some durable profit from the 
last century and a half, and its losses will never be properly compre- 
hended except by looking at both sides of the balance sheet. The 


same principle applies to Mr. Kirk’s favorite eighteenth century. It 
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is hardly enough to say euphemistically (161) that “we ought not 
to go back to the economic heartlessness of the Bleak Age’ Another 
contradiction occurs when Mr. Kirk establishes guilt by association 
in reference (99) to the “dying liberal and collectivistic prejudices”; 
this is an attitude hard to square with his approving definition of 
prejudice (209) as “the wisdom of unlettered men’ It is left unclear 
how we can tell a “good” prejudice from a bad. Again, in praising 
(214) the harmonious life of the hundred residents of Eigg, an island 
in the Hebrides, Mr. Kirk takes no account of the standardized limi- 
tations of that life. And though he has “an affection for variety and 


complexity and individuality; he complains (230) at the lack of 


order in life as reflected by picture magazines. He does not give his 
reader much help in reconciling variety and order. 

It is true that these contradictions appear in widely separated pas- 
sages, but it is justifiable to bring them together. They illustrate a 
certain immoderate tone in the book, all too frequent in social critics. 
Though Mr. Kirk disclaims the role of politician, he often seems to 
argue for advantage rather than for truth: to put the conservative 
label up by pulling the liberal label down, instead of seeing and mak- 
ing clear their complementary relationship in a vital society. Io do 
this would require a more objective approach to the modern world. 

The first great fact about the modern world—the world since 
Burke, who died in 1797—is the enormous increase in the physical 
power available to man. This has come about through the free play 
of the inquiring spirit in the physical world. The spirit of science 
and technology might be defined as the willingness to consider an 
alternative to any supposed truth—without prejudice, or at any rate 
with a minimum of hostility. From the application of this spirit 
there have come results catastrophically radical, in the sense that 
production, distribution, and daily living habits have been trans- 
formed. Whether all this physical change was for the best, or 
whether it came too rapidly it is almost idle to speculate. You 
cannot repeal the gas engine, the electric generator, and atomic 
power, though conceivably they might be superseded. Now it is 
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obvious that power which exists must be controlled. A good part 


of the so- 


called “liberal” effort of the past century and a half has 


been directed toward the new problems of control. An eighteenth- 


century factory owner with a dozen workers and hand-operated 
tools might be left alone. Today his counterpart, with ten thousand 


workers and complicated relationships with twenty other industries, 


must have regulation, both in his own interest and that of society. 
And he must have some means of dealing with labor in large groups. 
Big Power has created Big Business, and Big Business has created 
Big Labor; together, along with Big Population, they have created 


Bi 


ao 


Government. 


This enormous increase in physical power has frightened some 


people into opposing social and political change. (Many engineers, 


for instance, are as conservative in this sphere as they are radical in 


technical 


physical 


improvement.) Other people have been emboldened by 


“progress” to propose social changes which they think 


corollary to a world of expanded power. In the abstract, the impulse 


to change is as valid, as natural, even as divinely inspired, as the 


resistance 


to change. Particular changes will always provoke debate, 


but the discussion ought to center on the merits of the case, not on 


appeals to sentiment. The conservative must always beware of the 


attitudes 
Oration,’ 


amusingly combined in a little piece called “Noodle’s 
written by Sydney Smith as a conclusion to his review of 


Bentham’s book on fallacies. The following passages show some of 
the dangers of conservatism which Mr. Kirk does not sufficiently 


recognize: 


What would our ancestors say to this, sir? How does this 
measure tally with their institutions? How does it agree 
with their experience? Are we to put the wisdom of yester- 
day in competition with the wisdom of the centuries? .. . 
Besides, sir, if the measure itself is good, I ask the honorable 
gentleman if this is the time for carrying it into execution— 
whether, in fact, a more unfortunate period could have 
been selected than that which has been chosen? . . . I care 
very little, sir, for the ostensible measure; but what is 
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there behind? What are the honorable gentleman’s future 
schemes? If we pass this bill, what fresh concessions may 
he not require? What farther degradation is he planning 
for his country? ... lam satisfied with things as they are; 
and it will be my pride and pleasure to hand down this 
country to my children as I received it from those who 
preceded me... . Do not let us be precipitate, sir; it is 
impossible to daniece all consequences, Everything should 
be gradual; the oo of a neighboring nation should 
fill us with alarm! .. . Instead of reforming others—instead 
of reforming the state, the constitution, and everything 
that is most excellent, let each man reform himself! let 
him look at home, he will find there enough to do, without 
looking abroad, and aiming at what is out of his power." 


The conservatism which Mr. Kirk recommends is not sufficiently 
clear of this sort of appeal to static and irrelevant sentiment. In 
contrast, the dominant faith of Americans remains dynamic, like 
its physical power. The ideal society, as the liberal sees it, 1s per- 
missive, not prescriptive (a favorite word with Mr. Kirk). When a 
child is born, the obligation of the family and society to care for it 
demonstrates the child’s right to that care. That is what “natural 
right” means. The child has self-evident and acknowledged right to 
food, to a home protected from disease, to an education. Let the 
child have as much experience, self-knowledge, and guidance as 
possible, and let him be taught to respect the mght of other children 
to have the same basic rights and privileges. When he becomes an 
adult, let him choose his own vocation, his life partner. Then you 
can expect him to do as well for his own children as was done for 
him—perhaps even better. In short, to use a slang expression that is 
almost the basic doctrine of the American Way: “Give the guy a 
break!” Or, as Woodrow Wilson put it, always recognize the needs 
of “the man on the make? Set an American down in almost any 
society and he will think in these terms. ‘To him material welfare is 


4The Works of Sydney Smith (Boston, 1858), pp. 218-219. First published in The Edin- 
burgh Review, 1825. 
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a primary defense against arbitrary suppression of the individual. 
He knows that material welfare is not enough. But he also knows 
that lack of material welfare is too often an insuperable obstacle to 
something better. Bad sanitation will kill the honorable as quickly 
as the shiftless. So the liberal American will characteristically be in 
favor of sanitation and of new methods of improving it. American 
materialism is sometimes sheer greed, but American materialism at 
its best is seen in the American Red Cross and in the medical mis- 
sionary. The almost universal acceptance of these by the most 
diverse peoples suggests the spiritual potential of material well being. 
The theorist who does not see in materialism more than vulgar greed 
and display is blind indeed. 

Mr. Kirk’s real enemies are not the liberals who share the atti- 
tude just described. His real enemies are the Marxists who are 
wedded to abstract tyranny, and the reactionaries who cry “Com- 
munist” at any proposal which looks to the future. If Mr. Kirk 
turns his attention to specific issues, and to the practical careers of 
our best leaders, past and present, this is the truth that will be 


revealed above the mists of semantic confusion. 














Professor Helsel and Bowne 


BY 


WARREN E. STEINKRAUS 





Ix THE WINTER, 1955 issue of The Person- 
alist, Professor Paul R. Helsel has written an interesting article on 
Bowne and Tennant which notes fascinating biographical parallels, 
calls attention to apparent differences between these two thinkers 
and deals illuminatingly with certain over-all traits of Tennant’s 
work. In studying this well-planned, informative article, a number 
of problems of interpretation have arisen which I should like to 
discuss. 

It is Professor Helsel’s opening thesis that Kant was inclined to 
favor one source of experience, the rational, more than the other, 
the empirical (49), and in doing so “failed to recognize the fact that 
the contributions which sense impressions make to experience are 
in their way as indispensable and genuine as are those which the 
mind makes. . . . He overemphasized the mind’s contribution to 
experience by diminishing that which the senses make.’ (50) 

Professor Helsel then uses this observation as a point of depar- 
ture in criticizing Bowne’s thought, holding that Bowne inherited 
some of Kant’s confusion, “and although at times Bowne gives 
promise of counteracting it, yet he saw as if through a glass 
darkly’ (50) The author interestingly points out that Bowne 
recognized the problem in Kant and that he asserted the need for 
both object and subject in a complete theory of knowledge. (51)* 


“Borden Parker Bowne and F. R. Tennant? The Personalist, Vol. XXXVI, No. 1, pp. 47-58. 

2Footnote 50 on this page refers to the table of contents in Bowne’s Introduction to Psy- 
chological Theory, rather than to a direct quotation from Bowne’s exposition. The exposi- 
tion has little bearing on the point in question (cf. page 244). 
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But then he adds: “Bowne’s thought unawares was anchored to 
Kant’s unipolar position in a more fundamental way than his psy- 
chological advance beyond Kant indicates. One such anchor was 
his transcendental conception of empiricism.’ (51) 

There are certainly those who would question the interpre- 
tation of Kant which Professor Helsel has given, particularly that 
sense impressions are “sources” of experience for Kant, but we 
will limit this discussion to Professor Helsel’s interpretation of 
Bowne. Is it correct to say that Bowne’s rejection of a mechanistic 
type of empiricism and acceptance of transcendental empiricism 
basically means that “Bowne perpetuates the Kantian disbalance 
between the sources of experience by undermining the senses and 
emphasizing mental activity”? (53) I do not think so. 

Professor Helsel maintains that Bowne occasionally held that 
sensations were “excitants” which had characteristics of their own, 
(52), but that this is not the 
view,’ according to which “there is nothing in the origin of sensa- 


‘ 


‘general drift” of Bowne’s “basic 


tions to fund them with qualities or make them excitants to lead 
the mind to react in a certain way:’ (52) It seems that Professor 
Helsel has: (1) misinterpreted Bowne’s estimate of the objective 
order of sensations, and (2) overlooked Bowne’s meaning of 
transcendental empiricism. 

(1) In using a quotation to support his idea of Bowne’s “basic 
view” Professor Helsel gives only a fragment of a sentence which 
fragment tends to distort Bowne’s meaning. Professor Helsel writes: 
“He holds that ‘there is no substantial or ontological nature: Nature 


is only ‘phenomenal?” (52f) The quotation within Professor 


Helsel’s sentence comes from page 16 of Bowne’s nontechnical 
book, The Immanence of God, in a section where Bowne has 
claimed that theists and atheists alike are “guilty of bad metaphysics 
when they erect a system of nature into an ontological reality in 
any case.’ The complete sentence from which Professor Helsel 
quotes only a part, reads: “There is no substantial or ontological 


nature, but only natural events; and a natural event is one which 
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occurs in an order of law, or one which we can connect with 
other events according to rule?’ This seems hardly to deny the 
existence of an objective order of sensations upon which our minds 
act! On the contrary, it affirms it, but interprets the order not as 
consisting of substance, which Bowne unifor nly opposes, but 
ordered events.’ Of course nature is “phenomenal” for Bowne, but 
it is phenomenally real. It is the product of metaphysical causality, 
or God. The persistence of an objective order of sensations 1s 
clearly urged by Bowne when he writes, dealing with this problem 
specifically: “At the base of our thought life is the life of sense. 
This is something given. By no effort of ours can we produce this 
life or modify its laws:’* The sense qualities are part of an objective 
order which furnishes raw material for the mind’s activity, and 
the sensations which act upon us imply a knowable metaphysical 
reality, cosmic mind.” 

(2) As regards Bowne’s meaning of transcendental empiricism, 
it does not seem to be adequately characterized by a fragment of a 
sentence taken from page 346 of the Theory of Thought and 
Knowledge. Professor Helsel writes: ““Hence over against a mechan- 
ical empiricism Bowne set up a transcendental kind by which ‘the 
mind imposes its own rational forms on the sense matter?” (52) 
Bowne’s specific statement on transcendental empiricism is found 
in the conclusion of his Metaphysics (Revised). He writes: “Here 
we come upon what may be called transcendental empiricism, in 
distinction from the traditional sense empiricism. That is, instead 
of testing our fundamental experience by the categories, we must 
rather find the meaning of the categories in experience. This expe- 
rience is not the passive experience of sense, but the active self- 


experience of intelligence” (423f) Professor Helsel further thinks 


that Bowne’s transcendental empiricism leads to a “one-sided 


8Cf. Bowne, Metaphysics (Revised), Chapter I. 

‘Bowne, Theory of Thought and Knowledge, p. 37, cf. Chapter III of this book, “How 
Does the Mind Get Objects?” 

5Cf. L. H. DeWolf’s recent article summarizing Bowne’s view, “Personalism in the His- 
tory of Western Philosophy? Philosophical Forum, Volume 12, 1954, pp. 45-48. 
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emphasis which has come to plague personalistic thought” (53), 
namely the implication of a “disembodied person in an incorporeal 
vacuum.’ (53) Francis J. McConnell offers quite an opposite inter- 
pretation which is far more characteristic of Bowne. “The word 
‘transcendental’ as used by Bowne, did not lift the self out of con- 
nection with the workaday prosaic facts of which psychology has 
to take account. .. . Yet after this [i.e., that the self could not be 
spatial] has been said, nobody could put more stress on the depend- 
ence of thinking on bodily conditions than did Bowne, insisting 
always that there is no way of deducing beforehand what the 
conditions will bring about?” 

An additional point needs to be raised about Professor Helsel’s 
stimulating article. He unwittingly fosters a misleading interpreta- 
tion of Bowne to the effect that Bowne’s metaphysics is derived 


from a theological postulate. On page 53f of his article Professor 


Helsel writes: “For him ‘theism is the fundamental postulate of 
our life . . . our cognitive and speculative interests . . . are so bound 
up with theism as to stand or fall with it? ” Footnote 18 on the same 
page suggests that this quotation comes from the preface to Bowne’s 
Metaphysics. But the statement is in the preface of neither edition 
of that work. It rather consists of parts of two separated sentences 
which appeared in the prefaces of both the Philosophy of Theism 
(1887) and Theism (1902). The whole statement reads: “The 
conclusion is that theism is the fundamental postulate of our total 
life. It cannot indeed be demonstrated without assumption, but it 
cannot be denied without wrecking all our interests. . . . I have 
sought to show that our cognitive and speculative interests as well 
as our moral and religious interests, are so bound up with theism 
as to stand or fall with it?’ (iv and vy, italics added) 

In the light of the fuller quotation given and the awareness 
that the quotation comes from books on theism, not metaphysics, 
the statement Professor Helsel makes on page 54f of his article is 


6F. J. McConnell, Borden Parker Bowne (New York: Abingdon Press, 1929), p. 116. See 
Chapter VI in this volume, entitled “The Transcendental Empiricist: 
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especially unwarranted. He writes: “It has been stated that Bowne 
first laid down a metaphysical postulate which he called theistic, 
and in doing so gave notice in advance that his method was to be 
deductive. . . . Apparently Tennant believed in theism as firmly 
as Bowne did, but while Bowne states that he starts with theism 
as ‘the fundamental postulate; Tennant reverses the method and 
ends with it?’ Professor Helsel is in error here. The postulate of 
theism for Bowne is a conclusion, based on an interpretation of 
experience, not unlike the postulates of Kant’s Practical Reason. 
It is an end result of Bowne’s metaphysical inquiry, not an axiomatic 
starting point from which he deduces his system. More char- 
acteristic of Bowne’s empirical attitude towards truth than the 
manipulated quotation Professor Helsel introduces, is a statement 
at the end of the first chapter of Bowne’s first book, The Philoso- 
phy of Herbert Spencer. In criticizing Spencer’s materialism, Bowne 
says: “It does not follow that the theory is false because it is mate- 
rialistic and atheistic. We should indeed feel saddened and degraded 
if it were established, but that is no argument against it. If the 
reasoning is just, and the assumptions are well-founded, the doctrine 
must stand, with all of its dreadful consequences.’ (23) Students of 
Bowne have not discovered any alteration in this early attitude of 
Bowne to follow the truth wherever it might lead. 

It must also be noted that, in addition to the slips in documenta- 
tion called attention to, footnotes 14 and 15 on page 53 of Professor 
Helsel’s article are incorrect, as is footnote 23 on page 55, the 
statements not being found on or near the pages cited. 

In conclusion it seems to me that Professor Helsel has strained 


a few points in Bowne, and has thereby brought to light, by some- 


what artificial contrast, some of Tennant’s special emphases. I 
question whether the differences he observes between Bowne and 
Tennant are really as significant as he thinks, and, indeed whether 
they exist at all. 








Reply to Professor Steinkraus 
BY 


PAUL R. HELSEL 





& WOULD SEEM that any honest person 


should welcome criticism offered in the spirit of friendliness. He 
should examine it to ascertain to what extent it may be factual or 
grow out of a difference in points of view. I have examined Professor 
Steinkraus’ reply particularly under two headings: first, it is always 
embarrassing and a matter of regret to be compelled to acknowledge 
factual errors, but this I do. My critic calls my errors “slips in docu- 
mentation.’ (6-7) Professor Steinkraus evidently classifies footnote 
1 as the first “slip:’’ Footnote 1 is not a “slip” but intentional on my 
part. I had no reason to deubt that Bowne himself composed the table 
of contents and I approved of his subhead as implying that self- 
consciousness may be described as a formula comprised of two fac- 
tors, which in my writing I call Subject I, Object Me. The expo- 
sition has #uch bearing on these two factors. I chose Bowne’s remark 
on page 243 because it included the terms “subject and object” 
whereas page 244 employs the term “elements:’ Also according to 
my point of view, the remark of footnote 1 in Professor Stein- 
kraus’ reply reveals a lack of acquaintance with the bipolar view of 
consciousness which I hold. 

As to sense impressions being “‘‘sources’ of experience for Kant,’ 
(2) examine his Critique of Pure Reason A 195-6. Apparently here 
Kant is refuting Hume’s claim that “through the perception and 
comparison of events repeatedly following in a uniform manner 
upon preceding appearances are we enabled to discover a rule... 


and that this is the wav in which we are first led to construct for our- 
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selves the concept of cause:’ But Kant replies that such a determina- 
tion of cause “would be as contingent as the experience upon which 
it is based. Since the universality and necessity of the rule would not 
be grounded a priori, but only on induction, they would be merely 
fictitious and without genuine universal validity:’ 

Again Professor Steinkraus implies that I deny for Bowne “the 
existence of an objective order of sensations . . . not as consisting of 
substance.’ (3) My real objection to Bowne’s conception of sen- 
sible perceptions of the external world is not his lack of so-called 


substance. Berkeley had dismissed this notion of substance prior to 


Bowne’s day. My criticism of Bowne’s opinion of the external world 
is that in the perception of it, the external world reveals nothing. 
Space and time are forms of thought and I quoted Bowne as affirm- 
ing that “sense qualities never reveal what a thing is... [they] are 
purely phenomenal and have no likeness to anything in the thing,’ 
“Tt is strictly impossible to find the nature of things in their sense 
qualities.’ (53) As over against Bowne’s view of sensa I contrasted 
Tennant’s view, who claims “it is . . . sensa whence our knowledge 
of things is born” yet “not things per se that merely evoke orderless 
sensatio, but ontal agents, of whose regular interactions physical law 
relations are the manifestations to our minds, . . . the appearance of 
something as well as the appearance to somebody:’ (55-6) 

But it is possible here that the error in my footnotes diverted my 
critic’s attention to the passages to which the footnotes refer. My 
footnote 14 should refer to page 31 of Bowne’s Metaphysics and 
this correction automatically takes care of footnote 15 also. The 
reader should not permit the replacing of the digit 3 for the digit 2 
to eclipse the radical contrast of Bowne’s and Tennant’s views. Fur- 
thermore, Professor Steinkraus would strengthen Bowne’s position 
by quoting: “At the base of our thought life is the life of sense. This 
is something given. By no effort of ours can we produce this life or 
modify its laws.’ (3) But Professor Steinkraus stops too soon. In 
the same paragraph Bowne affirms that “the sensation itself is a pure- 
ly mental product’ The error in footnote 23 results from a failure to 
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change the number 11 of the manuscript page to 53 of the printed 
page. 

As for Bowne’s conception of empiricism, I hold that he was 
fully capable of explaining his own meaning of the term as he wished 
to use it. The other regrettable error is corrected by a transposition 
of footnotes 17 and 18, but I fear this transposition may not correct 
my critic’s possible impression on the reader’s mind that Bowne’s 
theistic position is a logical conclusion. It is not but a literary one. 
On page i of the Philosophy of Theism Bowne announces that “the 
argument . . . is not demonstrative, and rests finally on the assumed 
existence of a perfect being:’ This position impressed me as being the 
antithesis of Tennant’s claim that “empirically reached theology rules 
that religion must wait, in so far as intellectual grounding of ideals is 
concerned, upon the deliverance of philosophy with reference to the 
compatibility of these ideals with such knowledge as we have?’ (57 


Faith Triumphant 


By M. KaTHLEEN HALey 


Who has outstared the darkness and has seen 
The dawn, flushed rosy, eager to up and go? 
Who has defied the blizzard, coming on 

Green blades, uplifted, under the melting snow? 


Who looks, serene, upon the falling rain, 

Safe in the knowledge that the skies will clear? 
And who are these who wait past even this? 
Perhaps, perhaps a rainbow may appear! 


And who, when death has cast its stony trance, 
Has heard one note and made of it a song? 

Has faced the wizard, challenged with music, one 
Whose dark enchantment cannot rule for long? 


Hearts strong in hope and eyes, faith-lighted, see 
Beyond the dying, immortality. 





Notes and Discussions 





TO OUR SHAKESPEAREAN TELEVISIONIST 
DR. FRANK C. BAXTER 


A Sonnet 


For years Othello was an alien name, 
The tragedy of Hamlet but a play, 
The fragments of a banquet haste may claim 
In snac ks of undigested résumé. 
But now we eat the feast, we hear the song, 
We drink with storied people, fluent wine; 
They move, they speak, frail forms becoming strong 
Indued by you, our mentor as we dine. 
Once more the groundlings crowd with greedy ear 
The open pit of Shakespeare’s wooden O. 
Devouring gratefully the words we hear 
Of kings and comedy, romance and woe. 
The Bard emerges from the vaulted shelf 
In puissance . . . resurgent in your self. 
—ConsTANCE WALKER 
* * * 


DR. HARVEY SEELEY MUDD 
The school, the city, and the nation are made poorer by the passing on April 
12 of Dr. Harvey S. Mudd. Involved in the principal educational and philan- 
thropic projects of the community, yet he was world wide in his activities. 
His self-forgetfulness, his modesty, coupled with wisdom and breadth of 
vision, made him an outstanding figure in any circle. He played an important 
part in the building up of our notable philosophy library, was one of the 
Founders of the School of Philosophy, and wrote his personality deeply into 


the life of his time. 
* * * 


PROFESSOR WINCENTY LUTOSLAWSKI 
A letter to one of our correspondents from the daughter of Professor Lutos- 
lawski announces her father’s death in Cracow last December 28. Lutoslawski 
was among the early personalists, and a contributor to W. T. Harris’ Journal 
of Speculative Philosophy seventy years or more ago. 
. * * 


MISPRINT 
In our Spring number, on page 180, in Dr. Ruth Brown’s review of The Mind 
of the Middle Ages by F. B. Artz, the printer inadvertently substituted in the 
first sentence the word ‘ ‘symbolic” for the written “synoptic” The passage 
should read: “The author of this synoptic exposition” 
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THE REGION OF THEORY 
Piato’s THeory or Art. By Rupert C. Lodge. Humanities Press, N. Y., 1953 
pp. Vili-316. $5.00. 

The author of this book disavows a “primary interest” in what philosophers 
may think of his views, but states that he is writing for readers with an art 
interest. “What philosophical agues may or may not think of my inter- 
pretations . . . is secondary.’ (7) \ plaintive note might well come into our 
review of an author’s work because he thus cuts us off from contact with his 
headquarters. About all we can say is that Professor Lodge ought not to write 
any more philosophical books that are not for philosophers. In general, it is 
a good book and of interest and importance for philosophers. In fact, as this 
review will try to show, it will probably be of more interest to philosophers 
than to the art people. 

The key to Lodge’s interpretation of Plato’s interpretation of art’s origin, 

nature, functions, and limitations lies (a) “in the natural motility of animate 

organisms, and (b) in a second factor which selects, patterns, and guides this 
motility into a more significant and rational role in the drama of human 
destiny?’ (39-30) Lodge has organized his book around this theme, and has 
presented a scholarly and well-sustained declaration of his views on Plato and 
art. Best of all are the excellent footnote references that accompany each 
chapter. This ponein, or Democratean “hard work? sets off his work from 
the general run of captious, hastily-put-together works of today’s younger 
writers, and rewards with its instruction the serious learner in philosophy. 

However, certain logical difficulties are bound to show up in a book on 
aesthetics, and one of these is Lodge’s statement that the long-sought-for 
common attribute of all the arts is motion. (11, 27, n. 1) It is most debatable 
whether Hellenic experience from the tenth century onwards was confirmed 
in “the universal acceptance” that the world in all its phenomena was “a 
changing world” As much evidence might be adduced from the air, fire, and 
water philosophers, from the Eleatics, and from Plato himself, that it is one 
and unmoving. When, in respect of this Hellenic world, Lodge says, “Its 
tissue was a tissue of motions,’ he really affirms that it was unmoving, for the 
reason that a tissue is a thing, and not a motion. Just this logical and linguistic 
contradiction was the problem with which Greek thought struggled from 
beginning to end; we are by no means justified to ignore this fact. Lodge’s 
silence respecting this division of Greek views invites the conclusion that he 
simply takes motility as an assumption from which depends the major argu- 
ment of his work. Is this the correct w ay to dispose of the ‘ ‘transcendental 
interpretation of Plato”? Is not the so-called “selective-pattern” sufficient in 
itself to explain Plato’s formulation of the ideals of beauty, and then, might 
we not simply dispose of motion? Is not the author’s “motility” a kind of 
efficient cause which begs the question? 
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All who read Lodge will be impressed by the way in which he showed 
how artistic techniques and disciplines contribute to the higher life of the 
republic. Also very effective is his arrangement of chapters in pairs, one of 
which shows the setting of the problem on the basis of motility, the other 
showing the solution or remedy through the mediation of the selective pat- 
tern. This is in accord with his stated views. 

The author (without doubt a Greek scholar) employs a literary style 
that appears rather too modern and prosaic for such ancient material. A more 
elevated and less arguing style might have greater impact on the modern mind 
craving Greek simplicity and beauty. Lodge’s book certainly contains this 
~Greek simplicity but it is somewhat encumbered by certain testy observations 
on our poor modern world which are of small special importance to the sub- 
ject. It is most doubtful whether we shall ever be able to write about ancient 
philosophy in a modern way, and even more, whether this would be better 
or more desirable. 

It appears to be a book for philosophers (and not for artists) for the 
reason that, while we begin by reading about art, we end by reading about 
sociology and political philosophy, a circumstance likely to appeal more to 
philosophers than to artists. Philosophers will desire this book for the light 
it contains about Plato and for the important contribution it makes to Greek 
aesthetic and to philosophy in general. ALLEN J. WorKMAN 


Los Angeles City College 


Time AND Ipea, THEeory oF History ry Grampattista Vico. By A. Robert 
Caponigri. Henry Regnery Co., Chicago, 1953. pp. vili-226. $3.00. 
Vico, who belonged to the generation between Leibniz and Hume, is one of 
the seminal minds with whom readers on this side of the Atlantic are not 
sufficiently acquainted. He not only anticipated the modern interest in phi- 
losophy of history but pointed out the essential weakness of the principles 
of modernism as they developed in the seventeenth century. His “new 
science,’ antithetical to all currents of thought stemming from Galileo and 
Newton, which derive from natural science and its proper methods, was that 
of history or, what is the same thing, of human nature. Contrast, for instance, 
the absurd attempt of Hume to found an adequate anthropology, with the 
richer and more penetrating efforts of Vico, who perceived the philosophical 
and anthropological importance of law, language, myth, and poetry. This 
latter system involves a synthesis of time and idea, that is, of the Platonic or 
divine scheme of Providence, and of empirical fact. Only on this basis, he 
held, can we know what human nature or Man really is. Professor Caponigri, 
of the University of Notre Dame, has done us service in providing an account 
of the fundamentals of Vico’s doctrine. Unfortunately this study suffers from 
something of the same misfortune from which Vico’s writings suffer, an 
enigmatic quality of expression that involves at once elegance, cryptic con- 
densation. and perhaps a bit of preciosity. What, for instance, is meant by the 
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statement that the true time structure of the nation “is contemporaneous’? 
(140) Perhaps this means simply that it is timeless. Or, again, precisely what 
is meant by this statement: “Universal history must be the total presence of 
humanity, or the human spirit, to itself in the absolute contemporaneity of 
the nations, in their particular histories, to that spirit”? (141) Does this simply 
mean that if historians are to become global in their thinking, or epochs are 
to become global, both must be aware of all other nations and their histories? 
This sounds like an analytic proposition. Or does it mean that they must 
become aware of the fact that a universal historical law pervades all national 
histories, providing all men with a common spiritual-metaphysical center ar.d 
a ground of mutual understanding and community? Incidentally, does “vere- 
diciousness” (168, etc.) mean veridicousness or veraciousness? Or is it mis- 
spelled for veridiciousness (a word that the dictionary does not appear to 
countenance)? If the reader takes the patience to push his way through the 
rather formidable style of the author, this volume will nonetheless be a useful 
introduction to the study of a neglected but important mind of early 
modernism, who along with Pascal protested against the false assumptions 
that their age derived from an exaggerated reverence for the new sciences of 
mathematics and Nature. Wizsvur Lone 


PuiLosopuicaL INvestTications. By Ludwig Wittgenstein. The Macmillan 
Co., N. Y., 1953. pp. Xiv-229. $6.00. 


In his preface Wittgenstein states that the Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus 
contained certain errors that he wishes might yet be rectified. “I have been 
forced to recognize grave mistakes in w hat I wrote in that first book” (x) 
However, the present book, intended as a revision and elucidation of the 
previous one, was never satisfactorily put in shape by him. Wittgenstein 
found that his maturer views on language : and meaning ‘did not, by the very 
nature of his investigations, permit of any one of many methods of presenta- 
tion. Several of these he tried but gave up. It is, therefore, mostly in this 
unformed state that we have the present work, published posthumously— 
“I should have liked to produce a good book. This has not come about, but 
the time is past in which I could improve it” In his own words it is “really 
only an album” of thoughts set down in remarks, short paragraphs, and 
reflections on many subjects: the concepts of meaning, of the understanding, 
of a proposition, of logic, of the foundations of mathematics, states of con- 
sciousness, and other things. Messrs. Anscombe and Rhees have published this 
material exactly as Wittgenstein left it. The book must, therefore, be interest- 
ing for the very formlessness which the author recognized to be the necessary 
condition and nature of his inv estigations. These are investigations which led 
him from the problems of language to the psychological aspects of meaning, 
imagery, and symbolism, and these in turn to their correspondences in 
mathematics, and to “that in nature which is the basis of grammar?” 
This is not, as might appear, a work on ordinary psychological investiga- 
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tions. Neither is it a philosophical work in the ordinary sense, where a method 
claims to solve a problem. It is rather a reflection of the extent to which 
Wittgenstein carried his analysis of the meaning in words, concepts, and the 
grammar of language. In fact, he is unable to state his findings in the ordinary 
terms of psychology or mathematics, but searches constantly for a means of 
expression which appears to have its source in nature, though not in language. 
Hence he cannot call these psychological or mathematical investigations, but 
simply entitles this work Philosophical Investigations. “If the formation of 
concepts can be explained by facts of nature, should we not be interested, not 
in grammar, but rather in that in nature which is the basis of grammar? (Such 
facts as mostly do not strike us because of their generality.) (xii) 

This is probably a better book than the author thought it was. It is not 
easy to read unless one is aware of the new importance given to the role of 
nature in grammar formation. That these facts of nature are novel and 
themselves not expressible by language does not, as the author says, “spare 
anyone the trouble of thinking” 

“An investigation is possible in connection with mathematics which i 
entirely analogous to our investigation of psychology. It is just as “i a 
mathematical inv estigation as the ‘other is a psy chological one.’ (xiv) 

The translation is well done by G. E. M. Anscombe and the publishers 
are to be commended for bringing the final reflections of this important 


philosopher to the public. A. J. W. 


ScIENTIFIC EXPLANATION, A STUDY OF THE FUNCTIONS OF THEORY, PROBA- 
BILITY AND Law IN Sctence. By Richard Bevan Braithwaite. Cambridge 
University Press, Cambridge, 1953. xii-376. $8.00. 


This is an important book—one of the best in the philosophy of science pub- 
lished in recent years. In eleven closely argued but lucid chapters the author 
examines the logical features common to all the sciences. 

The first four chapters are devoted to a discussion of the part play ed by 
mathematical reasoning and by theoretical concepts and models in the 
organization of a scientific theory. The author’s approach to these problems 
is determined—and in my opinion rightly—by the thesis that the essential 
feature of a science is the application | of the hy pothetico-deductive method 
to empirical data. A scientific system, therefore, consists of a set of hypotheses 
which form a deductive system. The hypotheses in question differ in scope 
and generality and thus form a hierarchical order of interdependent proposi- 
tions and theorems. The hypotheses at the highest level are but the all-inclu- 
sive premises of the whole system; those at intermediate levels are conclusions 
derived from higher-level hypotheses and are, in turn, premises for the 
deduction of lower-level hy potheses. The lowest-level hypotheses occur 
only as conclusions in the system and pertain directly to the facts of observa- 
tion. The truth of the whole system depends upon the establishment of its 
lowest-level hypotheses; but, such is the significance of the logical structure 
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of the whole hierarchy, any piece of empirical evidence for any part of the 
system helps towards establishing the whole of the system. 

Now, if a scientific theory is a deductive system of the type described, 
then a study of the nature of a scientific theory is a study of the nature of 
the deductive system. If this is so, then questions arise concerning the nature 
of the first premises of such a system. And here Braithwaite, using simple 
models, can show that it is of great advantage to science if empirical ¢ gen- 
eralizations are but sparingly used as premises of the system, and if the w ‘hole 
system is so set up that most of its theorems can be deduced mathematically 
and without special concern for their application to empirical data. The 
theorems so derived can then be applied wherever the facts warrant it, while 
the system as a whole largely satisfies the logician’s demand of a sharp 
division between the logically necessary and the logically contingent elements 
of the system. 

But if a system of science is essentially a deductive system of the type 
just described, then the status of the key terms of a science must be clarified. 
In what way, for example, is a theoretical concept like ‘electron’ an empirical 
concept? It has been suggested by Russell and others that such terms are 
“logical constructions:’ However, if the theoretical terms of a theory are 
logically constructed out of observable entities, then the theory will be 
incapable of being modified to explain new sets of facts. Braithwaite argues, 
therefore (and again rightly) that such “constructions” be avoided and that 
scientific terms be defined implicitly in and through the context of the system 
itself. 

In chapters V, VI and VII, Braithwaite discusses the nature of probability 
statements, their meaning and the role they play in science. The peculiarity 
of such statements is seen to lie in the fact that they are only provisionally, 
but never definitively, refutable by the facts of observation; for to reject 
them definitively w ould require proof that there is some stage at and after 
which all the empirical tests disprove the hypothesis, and such proof is 
impossible. 

Braithwaite devotes Chapters VIII and IX to the problems of induction 
and the status of natural and causal laws. In connection with the former, he 
discusses in particular the frequently encountered charge that induction 
involves a vicious circularity which destroys its value—the circularity, 

namely, that the use of a principle of inference is justified by the truth of a 
proposition which can only be established by the use of the same principle 
of inference. Braithwaite shows that the circul: arity here present is not really 
vicious because it involves accepting the truth of the conclusion of an infer- 
ence (not the truth of its premise) as a sufficient condition for the validity of 
the inference. 

As far as “natural laws” are concerned, Braithwaite develops the thesis 
that the genuine differences between assertions of constant conjunction and 
assertions of natural law arise out of the way in which the propositions con- 
cerned in the assertions are related to other propositions in the deductive 
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system used by the asserter. The assertions of natural law are logically 
derivable within the system; the assertions of constant conjunctions are not. 
This thesis makes the notion of natural law an epistemological one and makes 
the “naturalness” of each natural law relative to the rational system of science. 

In the concluding chapters of the book Braithwaite examines the various 
ways in which explanations are provided by science. Chapter X is entitled 
“Causal and Teleological Explanation,’ and C hapter XI is called “Explanation 
of Scientific Laws: Braithwaite’s thesis is that “in general irreducible teleo- 
logical explanations are no less worthy of credence than ordinary causal 
explanations. A teleological explanation of a particular event is intellectually 
valuable if it cannot be deduced from known causal laws: other things being 
equal, it is the more valuable the wider the variance of the conditions, and 
hence the greater the plasticity of the behavior concerned” (334) 

The book as a whole is a forceful and convincing demonstration of the 
fact that “‘a scientific deductive system of hy potheses is a human artifact in 
that it is a human interpretation of a humanly constructed calculus,’ the truth 
or falsity of which is “not in our power to decide?’ (367, 368) It is the busi- 
ness of scientists to construct their deductive systems in unhampered 
freedom. It is the business of the philosopher of science to make clear what 
the scientist is doing. 

On all the topics which he discusses, Braithwaite has something of 
importance to say and he says it effectively. A reader who is not accustomed 
to reading rather technical works in the philosophy of science will, how- 
ever, find this book to be difficult reading. 

One final point: just because this is a book of the highest caliber and a 
landmark in the philosophy of science, it also forces upon us, as no other 
book does, the fact that philosophy of science—being the analysis and logico- 
epistemological clarification of the nature of science systems—is in no sense 
whatever a philosophy of nature in the traditional sense of a synoptic view 
of the (actual and anticipated) results of science metaphysically interpolated. 
Herein lies the strength— but also the limitation—of our present-day phi- 
losophy of science. W. H. WERKMEISTER 


Tue Locic or Mopern Science. By J. R. Kantor. Principia Press, Blooming- 
ton, Ind., 1953. pp. xvi-359. $6.00. 


Professor Kantor is a psychologist, a “naturalistic’ “objective” and “inter- 
behavioral” one; this perhaps explains, though it does not excuse, the use 
which he makes of the word “logic”: he regards logic as the study of reason- 
ing, and reasoning he regards as an overt process of “interbehavior’ ’ having 
no “mentalistic” aspect. Thus logic is a special branch of “interbehavioral” 
psychology, and the logic of science in particular has as its business to study 
the behavior of scientists; or, as Kantor puts it, the task of the logician of 
science is to “interbehave” with the “interbehaviors” of scientists who are 
“interbehaving” with things and events. 

The logician of science ought to sound the alarm whenever scientists go 
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wrong, Kantor thinks. And scientists do go wrong when they fall prey to 
“cultural influences,’ especially theology; if scientists alw ays would just let 
themselves be guided by their subject matter, no trouble w ould arise. Kantor 
trustfully says that “as a rule, things and events themselves serve as criteria 
to correct errors and lead to valid systems: Whereas, if a scientific worker is 
heavily subject to “cultural influences; then “it is clear that the worker is 
misinterpreting his data:’ Now, the great bogey against which he wars and to 
which he attributes all the principal errors that occur in science is something 
sinister which Kantor calls “spiritistic’ “psychistic” metaphysics; evident- 
ly this is just the view that there are such things as minds. Kantor has no 
patience at all with this view, and he tries to establish its falsity by showing 
that the view comes from theology, and that psychology can do without it. 
Moreover, once this error is extruded from science, we shall be freed from 
all the absurd “reality problems” about whether or not an external world 
exists: of course, the mind does not create its objects, Kantor assures us (since 
no mind exists). However, Kantor refuses to call himself an advocate of 
realism or of behaviorism, for both of these doctrines are tainted, he believes, 
with a residuum of “spiritistic metaphysics’ His own “interbehaviorism” in 
some way is supposed to be a fundamentally different approach which avoids 
these metaphy sical errors. 
One of the main theses of the book is that 


“cc 


scientific work is interbe- 


havior with things.’ This is a thesis which the author reiterates, and many 
chapters are devoted to surveying various aspects of this “interbehavior” in 


various branches of science with a view to showing how scientific laws and 
theories (which Kantor calls “constructs”) are “forged in the heat of inter- 
behavior” It is impossible, however, to determine whether or not this thesis 
is established, for no definition of the crucial neologism is vouchsafed. The 
likeliest hypothesis would seem to be that by “interbehavior” Kantor just 
means interaction; yet he tells us that the m: ithematician must “interbehave” 
with n-dimensional spaces (surely a curious task) and that religious persons 

“interbehave” with nonexistent deities. This makes it difficult to determine 
what, if anything, the “interbehavioral thesis” asserts. 

In any case, whatever “interbehaviorism” may be, the philosopher will 
be interested to learn that it does leave room for ethics. Some scholars reject 
ethical norms on the ground that such things would be nonempirical: the 
motive of these scholars is laudable, Kantor says, but their attitude is quite 
unnecessary. For no one denies that human groups do have norms, and these 
can be studied scientifically; thus ethics and values can be dealt with by 
science. And, of course, the scientist “can easily demonstrate” that norms of 
values of any transcendent sort “are simply verbal creations.” 

Those readers who are not put off by the heavy-handed polemics of 
which this book is composed may find Kantor’s view point rather refreshing 
in its naive idolatry of science. And although the book is mainly devoted to 
these polemical matters, still the surveys of various branches of science which 
are included are not without value. STEPHEN F. BARKER 
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TuHouGut, ACTION, AND PAssIoN. By Richard McKeon. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1954. pp. ix-305. $5.00. 
Three of the four essays in this volume are revisions of articles published 
earlier. The essay “Imitation and Poetry” (102-221) appears for the first time, 
and is of the greatest importance for students of literature and the plastic 
arts and, I should imagine, for students of aesthetics as w ell. “Imitation” is 
one of the four themes discussed in these essays; the other three being “love?” 
“truth? and “freedom: Professor McKeon thinks of a theme as an “instru- 
ment in the development, defense, and refutation of doctrines and theories,’ 
In each essay the theme is related to a technique. For example: 


The theme treated in the second essay is truth; the technique by 
which it is developed is history, for although truth is properly a 
theme for philosophy it is treated historically more frequently than 
philosophically , and even the accounts philosophers give of the doc- 
trines of other men as stages or as elements in the development of 
their own positions are histories of doctrines that have been pre- 
sented as true rather than demonstrations designed to exhibit their 
truth. (16) 


Thus the four themes and the four techniques—art, history, rhetoric, and 
poetry—are presented “in four aspects of their operation in the process of 
discovery and communication, of concealment and deception, which elude 
single definition and simple reduction to the rules of method” (12) 

Professor McKeon does not, in “Imitation and Poetry; propose a single 


poetic theory which is to supplant existing poetic theories; nor does he argue 
for a return to the use of the term “imitation” Both “imitation” and “imagina- 
tion” are “dead and unpromising as basic themes,’ but the facts and the 
problems treated in the discussion of these terms are not, and 


. when Matisse explains what he means by “expression,” the facts 
which are treated in the theories of “imitation” and “imagination” 
are not slighted, and acquaintance with those theories might serve to 
enrich the significance of what Matisse means by ‘ expression” rather 
than merely to arouse impulses to refute him in the name of 

“{mitation” or “imagination” (218) 


To avoid dogmatism and also to avoid the conclusion that poetry is merely 
what the taste and critical theories of the time make it, McKeon examines 
the “relations of doctrines on the supposition that all critical views of poetry 
and systems of poetics deal in some sense with an identifiable object-poetry— 
and that the philosophies on which they are based can therefore be brought 
into relevance to common or at least related questions.” (107 ) 

The essay then traces the meaning of the term “imitation” as it is used in 
the history of critical theory and brings i in for discussion the terms related to 
expression,’ etc. It describes four fundamentally different 
“nature” and “art” and demonstrates the conse- 


” 6 


it: ‘ ‘imagination, 
views of the relations of 
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quences of these views upon the way in which art is conceived and discussed. 
The study of the meanings of the term “imitation” provides two instruments 
for the study of the criticism and poetry: 
. in the first place, the meanings assumed by “imitaion” and by the 
wiand terms that are taken as basic in liter: ary criticism and history 
are so interrelated that common problems recur in many forms of 
statement and in many approaches, and the range of problems 
treated, consequently, assumes some order and reason and ceases to 
seem to encompass an infinite diversity to be simplified only by 
assuming that a vast number of errors have been committed; in the 
second place, the different meanings of “imitation” are seen to focus 
attention on different aspects of poetry, and differences that seemed 
to result from irreconcilable clashes of doctrine are seen to be treat- 
ments of interrelated problems approached on assumptions which, 
in turn, make different, though commonly recognized aspects of 
poetry essential and central to is influence and nature. (173) 


The range of the discussion is awesome; and while this essay is scarcely, 
as the blurb on the dust w rapper indicates, “for the ordinary readery it is so 
carefully constructed and so well written that students of the problem will 
find in it guidance and help in exploring or rethinking the history of this 
much-used and much-abused concept. Nor should the reader ignore the 
notes, some of which are valuable essays in themselves. 

The other essays are brief in comparison with “Imitation and Poetry; but 
very good. Next in importance to the essay named I should place the second 
essay, “Truth and the History of Ideas; which is valuable for its content to 
historians of philosophy and for its method and the insights it offers into 
methodological problems to all concerned with the writing of history. 

The volume concludes with an essay delivered by Professor McKeon on 
the seventieth birthday of Thomas Mann, in which he celebrates him as a 
lover of wisdom and a lover of myths. ArErROL ARNOLD 


Tue Great Puitosopuers. By Radoslav A. Tsanoff. Harper & Bros., N. Y., 
1953. Pp. ix-653. $6.00. 


When one turns to a book by Tsanoff, one expects meticulous scholarship 
and a lucid style; and in these respects the present volume is not a disappoint- 
ment. Nevertheless, the book does disappoint. It does not fulfil the promise 
implied in the title. 

The title The Great Philosophers suggests, or at least it did so to this 
reviewer, that here is a book of 653 pages devoted to a somewhat compre- 
hensive study of the few really great philosophrs of the ages; but the content 
of the book is something quite different. The fact is that only a total of 
pages, out of 653, is dev ‘oted to Plato, Aristotle, Aquinas, Descartes, reli 
Leibniz, Locke, Hume, Kant, Hegel, Bradley, and James. The rest of the 
book deals with lesser and often quite minor figures. There are few names 
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in the history of philosophy which do not appear in this book, and several 
minor controversies are presented at some length. Although some of these 
discussions set the stage, as it were, for the presentation of “the great phi- 
losopher,’ the result is, nevertheless, a mixture of shifting emphases which is 
at times bewildering. The brevity of the chapters and sections devoted to the 
most outstanding thinkers—twenty-four pages devoted to Plato, twenty-eight 
to Aristotle, ten to Aquinas, ten to Descartes, thirteen to Hume, twenty-one 
to Kant, sixteen to Hegel—is appropriate only to an elementary survey of 
the field, whereas the reference to, and discussion of, the many minor figures 
is suitable only to a history of philosophy of a much more profound char- 
acter. The result of these disproportionalities i is that the book is not particu- 
larly uncfel as a text. Beginning students are bewildered by the mass of detail; 
advanced students find the discussions of the great men in ‘philosophy sketchy 
and of no particular value to them. Such at least has been my experience 
nen I used the book as a text. W. H. W. 


Pawe1a. By Werner Jaeger. Vol. I, 3rd ed. Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin, 
1954. pp. 513. DM 14.80. 


This book is an attractively printed and beautifully bound reissue of the first 
volume of the second edition of the author’s now classic three-volume treatise 
on Greek culture. Although the publishers designate it “Dritte auflage, there 
is no change in the text, and no new author's preface. It will be useful for 
libraries and for German readers who prefer to have the German text of this 
monumental and exhaustive study. 

After writing this book Professor Jaeger left Germany and came to the 
United States, w vhere he is now Professor at Harvard University. Paideia has 
been translated into English by Gilbert Highet (Oxford U niversity Press, 
1939), and the author has rewritten the extensive footnotes especially for the 
English edition, and he has also read and approved Mr. Highet’s translation. 
The second edition of this English translation appeared in 1945, and it con- 
tains a short preface by Professor Jaeger. English reading students of Greek 
culture will find the translation quite adequate, but those who prefer to read 
the treatise in German will appreciate having this new issue of the original 
German text. DaNnieL S. RoBrnson 
Visiting Professor 
John Hay Whitney Foundation 
Bethany College 


THe PraGMatic Puitosopny oF C. S. Peirce. By Manley Thompson. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1 1953. pp. Xvii-318. $5.75. 


Charles Peirce is one of the most perplexing of philosophers—William James 
was never able to understand what Peirce was talking about—who, to make 
himself more difficult to be understood, failed to leave to posterity any sum- 
mary essay or book in which his ideas were systematically unified and 
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brought into self-consistency. New terminology and opaque statements were 
not the chief difficulties; more serious was the fact that much of what he said 
did not seem to make sense (for instance, his doctrine of pragmatism), and 
he was notorious as a thinker who flatly asserted mutually contradictory 
propositions which he claimed to be fundamental to his thought. ‘To be spe- 
cific, he held as basic the claim that the inconceivable or unknowable thing- 
in-itself is impossible because the alleged concept is nonexistent and meaning- 
less; yet he asserted with equal tenacity that the primordial state of the w orld 
was inconceivable and that any attempt to fathom the mind of God was mere 
“gabble” His prized doctrine of pragmatism as scientific or experimental 
method generalized is nonsense, since it implies pure solipsism, until given a 
background theory of meaning and truth that is not pragmatic; and it took 
on sense only w hen, as an afterthought, Peirce implemented it with a theory 
of “instinctive belief” and, in theology _ a resort to intuition. His criterion of 
reality as that which all qualified minds will eventu: illy agree upon, conflicts 
too with his claim that the real is what it is whether man thinks so or not. 
Whether Peirce was ever able in his own thinking to iron out these discrep- 
ancies as when, for instance, he retreated from his earlier claim that a person 
is simply a sign and admitted that it was a universal, is not known. At any 
rate he prov ides an endless field day for students, and that is one of the 
reasons why so many accounts of his philosophy have appeared of late. The 
most recent is by Professor Thompson of the University of Chicago, who 
not only succeeds in teasing out and giving clarity to his main ideas, with 
some reference to historical dev elopment, but does so with an independent 
and critical mind. Pragmaticism, as he shows in the final chapter, could expand 
into a metaphysical method only by a good deal of analogical thinking or, 
as perhaps one might say, of double talk. As the author observes, Peirce’s 
ontological thinking not ‘only required that a person be acknowledged who 

can transcend the flux of ev ents, but much of his best thought ‘ ‘would have 
been impossible if Peirce had remained more literal in his use of terms:’ (266) 
This strategy saved him from the inanities that would have followed any 
attempt “to force his one idea to yield more than it can for philosophy? T his 
is a first-rate study. W. L. 


I Wuo Am, A Stupy oF THE Setr. By Lawrence Hyde. Omega Press, Reigate, 
Surrey, England, 1954. pp. x-222. 158. 


Personalists will find in this work much that is stimulating and profound. The 
first section is taken up with the psychology of the self and the second part 
deals with religion. 

The author is particularly happy first, in his sympathetic treatment of 
oriental mysticism, and second, in his clear description of the difficulties that 
beset it. At the same time he describes the failure of the West to rise above 
that individualism which in its strife and egotism has brought the world to 
its present pass. 
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We are individualists in the most complete sense of the term. Our 
philosophy, psychology and sociology are based upon this confi- 
dent and uncritical assumption. And the civilization that we have 
created on this basis is now showing all the signs of instability and 
disorder. 

The oriental, on the other hand, attaches far less importance to 
the individual person. His primary concern, if he is religious, is to 
identify himself as completely as possible with that Universal Prin- 
ciple which he believes to be active within all. He excels as a result 
in that contemplation and resignation which we in the West find it 
so difficult to achieve—if, indeed, we have any desire to achieve it at 
all. His constitution is such that he is far more closely attuned to 
Eternity than to Time. Hence his notable dignity, detachment and 
repose. Yet this does not mean that he has found the basic answer to 
the problem either. For his own civilization is in process of disinte- 
gration, or at least of radical transformation, and for the opposite 
reason to that which is threatening the downfall of our own: he is 
betrayed by his excessive indifference to externals. (111) 


We are presented with two types of western “personalism,’ the first of 
which is instantly referred to as “individualistic” which, of course, it is. This 
type is “liable to be seduced by doctrines of salvation that are equally self- 
regarding i in their emphasis,’ (105) failing “to realize that [one’s] innermost 
self must necessarily be the Self of all” (105) However, “the enlightened 
western personalist has a deep insight into the relation of the soul to the 

A person cannot establish a relation of love with a God who is 
not himself a Person also’ (105) Here we arrive at the very heart of the 
book. Within God personality exists in its perfection and is not subject to 
the limitations by which we are conditioned. Under our present state we 

cannot enter into relation with other forms of life without suffering, and we 
must enter into “a condition in which suffering and joy become one and we 
have to conclude that within the being of God this reconciliation is achieved 
to a supreme degree?’ (106) We are led to ask at once if this is not the mean- 
ing of the Incarnation—Incarnation not in a single and particular instance but 
as a continuous process in time. The perfection of God must be seen as a 
living perfection, perfection in process of completion. That unity of joy with 
suffering essential to true human personality 1 is true of the Divine as well, as 
he goes on to state. But the Christo-centric aspect which some regard with 
reservation, seems to us to dissolve the moment we advance to the full recog- 
nition of the God present in Christ, in Christ not merely as a human being, 
but as the first-born among many brethren, whose qualities were moral, 
ethical, and spiritual and realizable in ev ery life that follows his example. It 
has been the failure of much Christian teaching to preach the Deity of Jesus 
in a way of exaltation which relieves his disciples from following in his foot- 
steps and absolves their weaknesses. This attitude has, at the same time, 
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negated His divine character by refusing to accept the achievement of his 
spirit of love, forgiveness, and ‘holiness in the lives of men of other faiths, 
because of nonacceptance of very human theologies. 

In the open and reflective mind this is a very rewarding book, though we 
must confess that when the author talks at last about “the psychic manifesta- 
tions characteristic of Spiritualism . . . between those of the same Ray, we 
fail to follow. (203) It would seem that we can find unity with the invisible, 


not through “rays” and ouija boards but rather through unity with God. 
R. T. F. 


A PutLosopuicaL Stupy or THE HumMaN Mino. By Joseph Barrell. Philosophi- 
cal Library, N. Y., 1954. pp. xii-575. $6.00. 

‘Try as he will, in attempting to characterize this work the reviewer finds 

himself thinking of it as an old-fashioned “doctor book? It is garrulous, 

garbled, and w andering. If it is about the human mind, which seems prob- 

lematical, it is certainly not a philosophical study. 

In a general way, the diffuse discussion of the attitudes and reactiv ity of 
people is loosely connected with the author’s pickings and choosings among 
the nomenclature of Jung’s personality types. Many standard terms in phi- 
losophy and psychology are given new semantic functions and inept neolo- 
gisms abound. Interspersed with this discourse is some genuine erudition as 
well as much misinterpretation of scientific findings in pedagogy and psy- 
chology. The author states that his book “has been more than twenty years 
in the making” Seemingly it grew through unrevised accretions. 

Howarp Davis Sporrt 
American International College 


Tue Nature or Preyupice. By Gordon W. Allport. Addison-Wesley Pub- 
lishing Co., Cambridge, 1954. pp. xvili-537. $5.50. 

Problems of prejudice may be an old story, but they have new urgency for 
us in this age of atomic fission and mounting anxiety. Race prejudice has 
been called “man’s most dangerous myth; and other prejudices are not to be 
taken lightly in view of their social consequences. It is fortunate, therefore, 
that social scientists are turning their attention increasingly to these baffling 
yet inescapable concerns of human relations. 

For the past ten years Gordon Allport has devoted himself principally 
to research in this area. During these years he has been professor of psychol- 
ogy at Harvard University, editor of the Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, president of the American Psychological Association, as well as 
of the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues, and active in the 
work of UNesco. During World War II, while serving on the Emergency 
Committee in Psy chology, he was working on problems of national morale 
and saw the dangers i in the antagonisms shown by many Americans toward 
their fellow citizens. 

The outcome of this investigation is the most definitive book yet pub- 
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lished on the nature of prejudice. The study is comprehensive and systematic 
as well as sharp in focus upon crucial issues and conceptual analysis. It will 
be widely useful in college courses where students of social sciences, ethics, 
and philosophy will be grateful for its clarity. It will also serve the research 
scholar by its extensive review of sociopsy chological research and the for- 
mulation of theory for further consideration in facing practical human 
situations. 

In the opening chapters the problem of preferential thinking is defined 
and shown to emerge in the separation of in-groups from out-groups. The 
scientific study of group differences as racial and ethnic differences, visibility 
and strangeness, and traits appearing as a reaction to victimization. From 
perceiving and thinking about group differences, the study moves to socio- 
cultural patterns and the process of acquiring prejudice through conforming, 
learning, and inner conflict. The dynamics of prejudice are traced from 
frustration, aggression, and hatred to anxiety, guilt, and projection. These 
developments are shown to integrate in the character structure of the 
prejudiced personality, the demagogue and the tolerant personality. 

A final consideration is given to ways of reducing group tensions. Legis- 
lation and court decisions may be a sharp tool to attack segregation and re- 
duce prejudice. Other methods to employ are formal education, contact and 
acquaintance programs, group retraining, mass media, exhortation, and indi- 
vidual therapy. As the causes of prejudice are many, a multiple approach is 
called for, including methods for changing social structure as well as personal 
structure. 

Value enters the scientific situation first to motivate the scientist, and 
second to apply his findings in the service of a desirable social policy. 
Research is of undeniable significance first in preparing sound action, and 
then in evaluating the action. In conclusion, Allport decides that action is 
usually better than mere information. (509) For when a person does some- 
thing he becomes something. Paut E. JoHNnson 
Boston University School of Theology 


Tue Practice or Psycuornerary. By C. G. Jung. Bollingen Series 16, Pan- 
theon Books, N. Y., 1954. pp. Xi-377. $4.50. 

Nothing has contributed more to theory of personality in our time than the 
practice of psychotherapy. This is not to say that all psychotherapists agree; 
in fact their disagreement enriches the source materials and brings cumulat- 
ing evidence to the complexity of the subject. But psy chotherapists who are 
in open communication with the inner perplexities of personal existence have 
data to report of considerable import to our deeper understanding of per- 
sonality. For the unique and proliferating intricacy of each person is a living 
document where volumes of information are bound until the binding may 
be unclasped for thoughtful consideration. 

In the pioneering work of his long lifetime, the Swiss psychotherapist 
Jung has explored the vastness of the inner life with the many patients who 
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have come to him for treatment. The results of his unwearied research have 
appeared for the most part in the German language, with partial translations. 
At the culmination of his career it is now appropriate that a new and com- 
plete edition is being prepared of his writings to bring together the many 
parts into one systematic whole of eighteen volumes. Extensive textual revi- 
sions and in general new translations are being supervised by an editorial 
committee consisting of Sir Herbert Read, Dr. Michael Fordham, and Dr. 
Gerhard Adler, with R. F. C. Hull as chief translator. In the United States 
the collected works are being published by Pantheon Books, Inc., for the 
Bollingen Foundation. 

The Practice of Psychotherapy is Volume 16 of the Collected Works and 
the third in the series to be published. Certain of the essays in this volume 
appeared in Contributions to Analytical Psychology (1928), Modern Man 
in Search of a Soul (1933), and Essays on Contemporary Events (1947). 
Offered to English readers for the first time are the essay on “Principles of 
Practical Psychotherapy” (lecture, 1935) and Psychology of the Transfer- 
ence which was published in German at Zurich in 1946. The entire volume 
gives a more complete view of Jungian psychotherapy than has hitherto 
been available. 

The first essay gives a new formulation of the analytical relationship as 
a dialectical process or dialogue of two persons in serious conversation. The 
individual patient is shown to have the same value and right as the therapist 
who is invited to give up his pretensions of superior knowledge, authority, 
and desire to influence. In this reciprocal relation of two psychic systems the 
therapist offers himself as an unbiased fellow-participant not to give benevo- 
lent paternal advice but to listen and learn with the patient as they compare 
their mutual findings. 

In the concluding study “Psychology of the Transference,’ he nese 
edges with Freud the central significance of the emotional relationship it 
which the patient transfers to the doctor the unresolved problems of bis 
previous relatedness to parents or siblings, the kinship libido. An uncon- 
scious tie is established which leads to “an unreal intimacy which is highly 
distressing to both doctor and patient and arouses resistance and doubt on 
both sides” (178) Psychic infections occur in spite of precautions as the 
doctor wrestles with the demands of the patient’s unconscious complexes. 
No easy solution may be expected short of suffering with the patient and 
participating in the “new birth” 

To illustrate the struggle of opposing tendencies (conscious and uncon- 
scious) striving for integration Jung turns to the writings of the medieval 
alchemists, whose explorations of the unconscious antedate the work 
modern psychology. A series of ten woodcuts reproduced from Rosarium 
Philosophorum (Frankfurt, 1550) are carefully analyzed as stages in the 
unfolding of the coniunctio archetype. From these portrayals he draws 
parallels to the progress of transference in contemporary psychotherapy. 


P.E. J. 
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Tue Ernuics or Crvitization. By Arnold H. Kamiat. Public Affairs Press, 
Washington, 1954. pp. vi-80. $2.00. 


Professor Harry A. Overstreet has pronounced this to be a “wise and reveal- 
ing book” about the makers of civilization whose presence is commonly 
overlooked until long after they have been removed from the scene of action. 
It certainly smashes most of the idols of the forum and the market place and 
sets forth much of truth and candor for which one can entertain only sym- 
pathy. The fault which seems to weaken the whole presentation is that noth- 
ing positive or constructive is offered and in the end, divested of faith, we 
find ourselves divested also of hope. With the highest intentions on the part 
of the author the vital element is lacking. R. T. F. 


MYSTICAL TRADITIONS 
PascaL AND THE MysticaL Trapition. By F. T. H. Fletcher, Philosophical 
Library, N. Y., 1954. pp. vii-156. $4.75. 
In French intellectual and educational circles Pascal is widely read as the 
leader of a movement of protest against Cartesianism and for his pellucid 
style; but as the author of this volume observes, he is seldom studied in the 
universities for his religious value, and “still less as a preparation for mystical 
or unitive life?’ Popularly he shares in his own country “‘a vogue w hich for 
some time past has been enjoyed by anything or anybody ‘that offers an 
escape from the ordinary, the mediocre, and ‘the depressing; like the sur- 
realist, the cacophonous musician, the poet of the artificial, the political 
revolutionary?’ (v) What Mr. Fletcher essays to prove is that Pascal was a 
mystic and to some extent a guide to the orthodox who seek to share in this 
higher life; an interpretation that opposes the more conventional view. The 
author cannot deny that Pascal’s writings do not support his thesis, with the 
exception of the celebrated “Memorial” of 1654, which records the one 
authenticated moment when he did penetrate the veil; a moment transposed 
to parchment and sewed into the lining of his coat. But as Aristotle once 
observed, one bird does not make a summer, and the best that the author can 
say in support of his interpretation is that his layman of Port-Royal belonged 
. to mediaeval Catholic monasticism, to a mrysticism that places a 

high premium on self-immolation and self-torture, on complete and 

exclusive contemplation of God’s divine Person, on abhorrence of 

the material body and its element. . . . Pascal still belonged, spiritu- 

ally speaking, to the pre- a era ; religiously, he acted, 

wrote and thought in the idiom of that era. (74) 


It is, of course, true that Pascal did possess something of an Augustinian 
“light, a conviction, which he identified with the operation of supernatural 
grace, of the truth of the medieval theological system. It is rather dubious, 
however, that he shared in the mystic’s sustained consciousness of the ubiqui- 
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tous presence and supporting operation of God, vivified by a “‘floodlighting” 
and ecstatic perceptive feeling. The reader may decide for himself w hether 
the author has made his point plausible that “From the saintliness of his life 
and his clear realization that the heart rather than the mind is God’s true 
dwelling-place in man, it may be assumed—though by the nature of the case 
it can never be established—that Pascal accomplished this further stage in his 
ascent.’ (152) At any rate the volume is worth reading: it offers consider- 
able biographical material and provides an extended account of the central 
concern, his religious life, of France’s most beloved philosopher. W. L. 


Tue CuristiAN INTERPRETATION OF RELIGION. By Edward J. Jurji. The Mac- 
millan Co., N. Y., 1952. pp. 318. $4.50. 


The author undertakes in this volume “to sketch along Christian lines an 
interpretation of religion in its universal manifestations, taking into account 
the global crisis and the rising powers in Asia and the Middle East” (intro.) 
and he seems to have a unique background as well as training for his task. 
Born in Syria, he received his first degree at Beirut. He has t taught at Mosul 
and Bagdad and is now teaching Islamics and Comparative Religions at 
Princeton University. 

One wades through the first chapters with reluctance and leaves the last 
ones with the same feeling. Early in the volume one seems to sense a stifling 
atmosphere of Neo- Scholasticism. Theology is supreme: it “may be said 
to treat ultimate reality apart from the categories of philosophy and the 
detachment of science; (6) “predestination forms an important part of the- 
istic theology . . . theology may be said to be Christian when it persistently 
seeks ... to bring dogmatics into close conformity with the essence of Scrip- 
ture teaching” (7) “Christianity grew out of the Hebrew tradition?’ (14) 
and finally “the truths of religion must be sought outside the framework of 
the intellect?” (18) 

This point of view seems to characterize the author’s thought as he por- 
trays “the eight religions of the modern world” (11): Shintoism, Hinduism, 
Confucianism, Taoism, Buddhism, Judaism, Islam, and Zoroastrianism, upon 
the background screen of Christianity. Later in the volume, however, the 
author strikes a new religious key when he comes to grips with the kernel of 
his message. He sets out in a bold, forthright manner what he contends is 
the excellence of Christianity over its time-honored but inferior competitors. 
Professor Jurji affirms that “belief in God is the core of religion rather than 
human compassion and open mind [Buddhism], benevolence |Confucian- 

, toleration, universalism [Hinduism]|” (280) and that “ the core of the 
Gospel proclamation is conceived in love for others? (272) His closing chap- 
ters seem to breathe a new atmosphere. “The cross joins the Hebraic and the 
Hellenic interpretations of life . . . [and] the earthly career of Jesus attains 
its zenith in the Resurrection” (268) Ancient religious streams overflowed 
their limits and “forming Christianity, issued forth as a river of life? (270) 
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The author paraphrases a remark in an address which he heard a Chinese 
Christian deliver: 
In its popular and diversified Western character Christianity was not 
best suited to the needs of Asia’s peoples. With its implacable and 
absolute affirmations, its creedal scars, and its denominationalism, 
this Christianity must give way to the essence of the ¢ sospel, the 
mainstay of all the inner life of Christian growth which is the true 
and potent soul of the church” (298) 


In the author’s opinion the essence of the Gospel necessitates that “the basic 
offence of the Gospel ...in presenting a sound diagnosis of man’s ailment... 
does not offer a worldly cure but offers instead what the Eternal has abun- 
dantly supplied for the creature’s unlimited growth in grace and love’ (299) 
Those interested in a new view of the world-wide application of the 
religion of Jesus may well study and ponder the inspiring appeal of this 
timely deliverance. Paut R. HeLser 


CuristiAn Deviations. By Horton Davies. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 
1954. pp. 126. $2.75. 

This little volume provides an account of the historical origins and doctrinal 

essentials of a number of religious movements that in varying degrees deviate 

from, or compete with, orthodox Christianity: “Theosophy, “Christian Sci- 

ence,’ “Spiritualism,” “Seventh-day Adventism;’ “Jehovah’s Witnesses; “The 


Mormons” “British-Israel” “Moral Re-Armament or the Oxford Group,’ 
“Astrology, and “Open-Air Religion” or communing with nature. Seven of 
these movements, notably, had their origin in the United States, and four 
were founded by women. Since the author's purpose is evaluative as well as 
expository, each is criticized from the standpoint of “orthodoxy? Each of 
them, as he notes, has gained adherents because it offers some thing they need 
that conventional Christianity, as it now functions, does not prov ide. In sum, 
“Christianity will be victorious over all its rivals when it is most true to its 
own inheritance” (19) Whether this judgment is or is not sound the reader 
may decide for himself. At any rate the w hole composes a very useful book 
of its kind, admirable in its embodiment of condensation and essentials, 
written by a Lecturer in Church History at Oxford. W. L. 


Tue Sympots or Revicious Farru. By Ben Kimpel. Philosophical Library, 
N. Y., 1954. pp. x-198. $3.75. 
The title and subtitle of this book should be reversed. Preface to an Under- 
standing of the Nature of Religion (subtitle): The Nature of Religion and 
the Function of Symbolism would be more adequately indicative of the con- 
tents. Religion is defined and described and illustrated as belief in, and adjust- 
ment to, power or being which is beyond (and completely outside of?) the 
concrete, empirical order of things. Sy mbols are words, acts, + objects w hich 
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point beyond themselves to such power or being. Religion is corrupted into 
magic or idolatry when acts express power rather than dependence, or when 
objects are held to be or embody “God” 

The spirit of the discussion is that of the most stringent Hebraic condem- 
nation of iconic representations of the divine. At the same time, considerable 
confidence is evidenced in conceptual dealing with the utterly ieee 
reality. Those who lack such confidence are called ‘ ‘cynical.” 4) Deity 
should be abstracted (as to his nature) from all “phy sical” ne ' pe thus 
from empirical mixtures of good and evil, which mixtures weaken a faith 
not thus abstractedly insured. After all, religion is ‘‘a turning from the physi- 

cal and human contexts in which man lives because they are insufficient for 
the fulfilment of all of his requirements’’ (139) The critical dimension of this 
book is based upon inadequate catholicity and sensitivity both to religions of 
immanence and to variety of taste in sy mbolism. Idolatry is denied status as 
religion, likewise such Egy ptian ‘ ‘religion” as uses animal heads on human 
bodies in its art, and a relating of the moon with the pig is met with signs 
of nausea, presumably philosophical. 

The book is well organized and easy to read. With judicious excisions, it 
would be an admirable preface to the study of religion. 

Donato H. Ruoapes 


GENTILE REACTIONS To JEWIsH IDEALS. * Jacob S. Raisin. Philosophical 

Library, N. Y., 1953. pp. xxili-876. $7.50. 
In this anniversary year of R. Moses Maimonides, the great twelfth-century 
Hebrew scholar, a book like this is not on! y welcome but becomes almost a 
must for every Gentile. Here in a single volume of respectable dimensions, 
the late Jacob Salmon Raisin, who devoted a lifetime to the study of Hebrew 
history and development, particularly in the Christian era, has given us the 
result of an extreme erudition on a subject about which most Gentiles, includ- 
ing theologians, unfortunately, are only slightly informed. Completed and 
edited posthumously by Dr. Herman Hailperin, one of the most outstand- 
ing rabbis in America, this work comes from the presses of the Philosophical 
Library to which intellectual America is indebted for many a valuable 
volume. 

This great work not only does constitute an absorbing narrative of some 
twenty centuries of relationships between Judaism and C hristianity, but also 
points out the various events, personalities, happenings, and misunderstand- 
ing that contrasted Jew and Gentile for altogether too long a period of 
history. 

The centuries of blind obscurantism, or irrational and blind hatred that 
inspired Christians against Jews all the way from Spain to Russia, and from 
Titus to Hitler, are here and there illuminated by flashes of comprehension 
of the great and fundamental fact, namely, that e hristianity in its evolution 
was simply a projection of the best that is to be found in Judaism. 

It is impossible, of course, within the limitations of a very short review 
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to do justice to a great book and a valuable one. But it is only right and 

proper to acknowledge that here is a fine piece of work done in a grand 

manner, the only one, incidentally, that befits such a vast and vital subject. 
, A. Tu. Potyzoiwes 


Tue DevetopMent oF Necro Reticion. By Ruby F. Johnston. Philosophical 
Library, N. Y., 1954. Pp. Xxi-202. $3.00. 

After briefly describing the primitive type of religion of the Negroes w ho 
were brought as slaves to America, the author indicates how C hristianity was 
presented with hesitation to them in Colonial days, partly because the Negro 
slave was thought of by many people as “a chattel, a thing, not a sentient 
being,’ partly bec cause some white people thought that C hristianity and slav- 
ery were incompatible. Some feared that if the Negro slave became a Chris- 
tian, he would have to be freed. The slave responded to Christianity because 
it seemed to give him an escape from his tragic condition. He concentrated 
on “God and Heaven as a means of compensation for the inadequacy of this 
life” However, “his religious instruction was negligible and therefore his reli- 
gious experience was basically emotional.’ In dwelling on the bright robes 
and pearly streets and the recognition that he would receive in Heav en, the 
emotionalism of many Negro C hristians became pronounced. 

In post-slavery days dow n to the present the Negro’s religion became 
more and more subject to the influence of the American environment. Under 
the impact from materialism and from a sensate culture the role of religion 
in the life of the Negro has been changing. His emotionalism on the whole 
has been decreasing. The church to him has become more and more a place 
for social recognition and in some cases an agency for racial betterment. 

Data obtained by interviews with members of three Negro urban 
churches in Boston and three rural Negro churches in South Carolina indi- 
cate some of the differences in the roles of religion in these different environ- 
ments. Further integration of these interview materials with the rest of the 
book would have helped. They also need to be summarized; in fact, the 
whole treatment could profit from a final summary of the changes and trends 
in the role of religion in the life of the Negro in this country from earliest 
days to the present time. Emory S. BoGarpus 


THE SYMBOL IN LITERATURE 


SYMBOLISM AND AMERICAN Literature. By Charles Feidelson, Jr. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, aed 1954. Pp. X-356. $6.50. 

“The typical modern writer,’ says Mr. Feidelson, “‘views the task before him 
neither as the expression of his own feelings nor as the description of given 
things but rather as an adv enture in discovery among the meanings of words:’ 
Presumably the “meanings” will turn out to have | some relationship to the 
writer's own feelings and to the world in which he lives, but the mood of 
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discovery will prevent him from confusing “a meaning” with “the meaning” 
Joyce is the extreme example of such a modern writer, and Mr. Feidelson 
quotes an anonymous remark about him: “his writing is not about something; 
it is that some thing itself? Mr. Feidelson shows that this view of language as 
a product rather than a tool is anticipated in varying ways by Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Poe, Whitman, and Melville. Diverse as these writers were, they 
constitute a “unified phase” of American literature through their concept of 
a language as an artistic medium. To realize the parallel between these classic 
American writers and modern symbolism is to discover an unsuspected con- 
tinuity in aesthetic theory and to illuminate the practical criticism of early 
American w riting. W hat these writers sought was a method of expression 
that would substitute organic relationships for the limitations and dilemmas 
of logic. In this book the unity of their aim is now fully shown. 

Nearly half of the text is devoted to Emerson and Melville, who are 
regarded as the poles of American symbolism: “Emerson was the theorist 
and adv ocate, Melville the practicing poet’ Emerson’s effort was to demon- 
strate the unity of experience. His greatness was to perceive and to admit 
its diversity. “His concessions gave away his case,’ says Mr. Feidelson; “the 
world of contradictions, which he regarded as ‘secondary? became the pri- 
mary fact of Melville’s experience”) Emerson’s work has enduring value 
because his point of view, partial as it was, implied its opposite.” This oppo- 
site, this primary “world of contradictions; is evidenced in Melville’s fre- 
quent adoption of a journey as the pattern of his books. “The voyage, the 
world, and the wanderer . . . always tended to gather theoretical overtones:’ 
The overtones were skeptical. Melville “concludes that every supposed truth 
is a fiction and that every fiction is forgery, imposture, jugglery?” This doc- 
trine, most clearly expressed in Pierre, Mr. Feidelson very interestingly 
relates to The Counterfeiters of André Gide, thus illustrating the “modern- 
ity” of Melville. In a brief “postscript” Mr. Feidelson turns his description 
of symbolism into a vigorous refutation of the conservative dogmatic prin- 
ciples espoused by such critics as Eliot and Hulme. In the hands of the sym- 
bolist, “liberalism is not . . . a naive faith in the power of human reason but 
a recognition of the diversity that reason contemplates and art resolves. 

Sy mbolism is humanism, but a critical humanism: The relation between Mr. 
Fliot’s own interest in symbolism and in dogma Mr. Feidelson does not 
explore. 

Symbolism and American Literature is of unusual value and quality. The 
pattern of relationship among the older American writers and the parallel 
with modern literature shows genuine insight. The statement of ideas is meas- 
ured, taut, and as lucid as difficult concepts permit. Compression has perhaps 
been too severe, for the two hundred pages of text could easily and profit- 
ably have been expanded to double that length. Too many interesting obser- 
vations have been relegated to the hundred pages of notes and references 
that follow the text. Haw thorne’s conception of art as “a new and real cre- 
ation,’ (234) Poe’s mixed sympathy and dislike for transcendental doctrine 
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(247), the relation of language to the creative process (255), and magazine 
discussion of transcendentalism by Emerson’s lesser contemporaries (291) 
are only a few topics deserving expanded treatment. This is a book to read 


and reread. Mr. Feidelson is an author worth w atching. 
B. R. McExperry, Jr. 


Tue Poer’s TestaMEeNT: Poems ANp Two Ptays. By George Santayana. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y., 1953. pp. vili-216. $3.50. 
This last volume from Santayana is a collection of poems and two poetic 
plays. It presents all of his poetry not already published that he wished to 
preserve. First stand a group of brief original poems, some of them occasional. 
Then come sixteen translations of short poems in various languages; with 
one exception the original Latin, Italian, Spanish, and French versions are 
printed facing Santayana’s English, and add to the interest of his art as trans- 
lator. Finally there are two blank-verse, five-act plays, “The Marriage of 
Venus” and “Philosophers at Court:’ These are satirical, humorous, pleas- 
antly easy to read, and now and then shrewdly profound. 

In any and all of the works here, Santayana shows himself thoughtfully 
careful in using words. He achieves frequently a combination of cleverness, 
simplicity, and terseness. 

I quote part of a speech by Venus to Vulcan, her husband-to-be: 

Rule me by love, by kindness keep me bound, 
With smiles for chains; to hold me, leave me free. 


Also here, as another illustration of Santayana’s effectiveness at times, is 
an observation by Jupiter: 
Men patch their glory out of praise and pelf, 
But a god’s glory is to be himself. 
WituiaM D. TemMpLeMAN 


THE BOOK ABROAD 
Léonard de Vinci et PExpérience Scientifique au XVIe Siécle. Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, Paris, 1953. pp. 273. 1,500 fr. 

This work is a report of the findings of the Congres international des Huma- 
nistes and dedicated to Leonardo de Vinci on the five hundredth anniversary 
of his birth. The meeting was participated in by the leading scholars of 
Europe and America with papers presented on “Leonardo as Engineer and 
Savant” by George Sarton of Harvard University; “Why I eonardo Sought 
the Scientific Manuscripts of Archimedes and What He Found” by Martin 
Johnson of the University of Birmingham; “Leonardo and the Problem of 
Plurality” by Paul- Henri Michel, Mazarine L ibrary; “Leonardo and That 
Which He Did Not Read” by Giorgio de Santillana, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology; “The Perspective of Leonardo and Scientific E xperience of 
the Sixteenth Century” by Pierre Francastel, Directeur a l’Ecole Pratique 
des Hautes Etudes; “Leonardo and Mathematics” by Pierre Sergescu, Secre- 
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tary General, International Union of History of Science; “Leonardo in the 
History of Mechanics” by René Dugas, Master of Conferences at I’Ecole 
Polytechnique; ‘ “The Optics of Leonardo” by Vasco Ronchi, Director, 
listituto Nazionale di Ottica, F lorence; “Instruments of Observation of the 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries; Maurice Daumas, National Conservatory 
of Arts and Measures; “Leonardo and the fechnique of his Time; Bertrand 
Gille, National Archives; “Leonardo and the Chemistry of his Time,’ F. Sher- 
wood Taylor, Director of Science Museum of London; “The Corpuscular 
Theory of Leonardo” R. Hooykaas, Université libre d’Amsterdam; “Leo- 
nardo de Vinci, Biologist; F. S. Bodenheimer, Univ ersity of Israel; “The 
Anatomic Dissections of Leonardo?’ Flmer Belt, Elmer Belt L ibrary of Vinci- 
ana, Los Angeles; “Copernicus and Nicolaus Cusanus;’ Raymond Klibansky, 
McGill University; “Final Report” and concluding addresses by Alexandre 
Koyré, Father Ronchi, Lucien Febvre, and Andre Chastel. 

This long and distinguished roll of contributors will indicate to all stu- 
dents of Leonardo the importance of this work. It is a worthy and up-to-date 
reconsideration of the labors of the greatest innovator in modern culture and 
will be a needed accession for every library of cultural importance. 


i 


La Théorie Matérialiste de la Connaissance. (The Materialist Theory of 
Knowledge.) By Roger Garaudy. Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 
1953- pp. 387. 1,000 fr. 

The author of this book states that the fundamental problem of all philoso- 

phy is where to begin. There are various aspects of reality: nature, with its 

phenomena and processes, on the one hand and on the other our thoughts, 
social relations, in a word, our history. Shall one begin with things or with 
the consciousness which he has of them? Is the spirit first or is nature the 
primordial element out of which thought is the supreme flowering? Thus is 
presented the dilemma of idealism versus materialism. From the title one can 
guess that the author will sustain the thesis that the material world comes 
first and that concepts, laws, and thought itself are but reflections of the more 
primitive reality which is, however, entirely penetrable by the intelligence. 

The book is an elaborate and detailed dev elopment of the thesis stated above 

the content of the discussion being derived from many sources, but pressing 

heavily upon the dialectical materialism of Marx, E ngels, Lenin, and Stalin. 

An important point made by the author is a distinction between mechanical 

materialism and dialectical materialism, the former bearing the brunt of most 

of the historical criticism made against philosophical materialism. Mechani- 
cal materialism holds that there is no essential difference between inorganic 
and organic or living matter. All vital phenomena are reducible to physical 
and chemical processes. On the other hand dialectical materialism considers 
that a qualitative difference exists between the inorganic world and living 
beings, this difference not representing an impassable ¢ culf, however. The 


author says: 
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Matter in its eternal development passes through a series of stages, 
in the course of which emerge more and more complex forms of 
movement wherein appear new properties. Life is one of these forms 
and possesses properties which distinguish it from the inorganic 
world. It obeys biological laws which are not wholly reducible to 
physical and chemical laws. . . . | It consists of | an ensemble of inter- 
dependent chemical processes oriented toward self-renewal and the 
preservation of its entire system. (108) 


The dialectical aspect enters with the interaction between the organism and 
its exterior conditions of existence. Pavlov has demonstrated, according to 
the author, that no psychological activity is possible without the external 
world’s acting upon the nervous system. The entire dialectical process may 
be summarized as follows: (1) Know ledge is a subjective reflection of an 
objective reality. (2) ede rd is a historic process ever developing. 
(3) Know ledge i is conditioned by practice, by the work of men. (4) Knowl- 
edge is the fruit of the social activ ity of production. ( 5) Knowledge is born 
and dev elops with language. Economic determinism is called a “mechanistic 
caricature of Marxism” and Engels’ definition of the determining factor of 
history is stated and accepted: “the production and reproduction of real 
life?’ (302) 

It has seemed to this reviewer that most opponents of idealism set up as 
the object of their criticism a straw man or theory which nobody would 
really support. H. Wildon Carr, a thoroughgoing ‘idealist, once said: “No 
philosophy may deny reality. All philosophy is the explanation of reality 
and it seems to us that the best explanation is that which throws its major 
emphasis upon persons rather than things:’ The author of the book under 
consideration concludes by paraphrasing a statement from the last work of 
Stalin. The teaching of the dialectic materialist theory of knowledge holds 
to the objectivity of the laws of dev elopment of nature and society, their 
reflection in the thought of men, and their practical utilization to pass by 
their very necessity “from the kingdom of necessity to the kingdom of lib- 
erty.’ E ach new progress from objective know ledge i is a progress of liberty. 
By his objective knowledge man becomes the master of the world. For human 
consciousness not only reflects the objective world; it transforms it. The 
theory of knowledge emerges into a theory of liberty. (377) A strange 
conclusion for a philosophy ‘of materialism! Merritt M. THompson 


Le Matérialisme Rationnel. By Gaston Bachelard. Presses Universitaires de 
France, Paris, 1953. pp. 224. 672 fr. 

The present work has been written to develop the thesis that the basis for 

science is not empirical materialism, but rather rationalistic materialism. Mere 

observation of the factual world is not enough to give an adequate founda- 

tion to the generalizations of modern science. Parallel to the study of obser- 

vational fact, there must be a corresponding development of the thought 
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world such that frequently generalizations, conclusions, and even so-called 
laws are not observationally, but rather logically and rationally arrived at and 
verified. The simplest facts of science, such, for ex ample, as the list of ele- 
ments in chemistry, were often arrived at only through a long and arduous 
course of thinking, the following out of hunches, the testing of many 
hypotheses, the rejection of apparently obvious conclusions, and many other 
processes w hich are quite the antithesis of direct observation. One might call 
this view by various names as well as rational materialism: materialistic 
rationalism, or even, applied rationalism, or ordered materialism. The author 
illustrates his thesis at length from modern chemistry which he defines as 
“in the complete acceptation of the term, a fabric of experiences, an inter- 
related whole of experiences, having w ‘arp and woof, wherein thought is 
confirmed by a multiple of connections.’ (42) Idealism is avoided by recog- 
nizing that “matter” exists in its own right and not as a subdivision of knowl- 
edge, that is, a hypostatization of form. The author concludes: 


Between common knowledge and scientific knowledge, the break 
seems to us to indicate clearly that the two types of know ledge can- 
not have the same philosophy. E mpiricism is the philosophy of com- 
mon knowledge. There is where it finds its root, its proofs, its devel- 
opment. On the contrary, scientific knowledge is conjoint with 
rationalism, and, like it or not, rationalism is linked to science and 
seeks scientific ends. For its scientific activity, rationalism makes use 
of a dialectic process which requires a constant extension of its 


methods. (224) M. M. T. 


La Philosophie et sa Structure—Philosophie et Phénoménologie. By R. Van- 
court, Paris, 1953. pp. 233. 
One of the major purposes of philosophers from the beginning has undoubt- 
edly been the organization or structuralization of the universe. And each 
philosopher has most naturally believed that his system, if not giving the last 
word and solving the traditional problems, at least has corrected the errors 
of his predecessors. ‘ ‘Descartes thought that his philosophy would cause the 
scholastic to be forgotten; Kant believed his Crtique of Pure Reason superior 
to the philosophy of Wolff and Husserl showed a high degree of confidence 
in the excellence of the method which he recommended” (9g) The present 
work represents not only the author’s attempt to organize the field, but also 
a discussion of the problems confronted in making the attempt. At the outset 
there is given a provisional definition of philosophy —“philosophy is an effort 
to apprehend being or it is nothing an attempt to know the totality and 
the essence of things.” (15) Itis “an effort to know and interpret the totality 
of things, their origin and their purpose, in order to define the destiny of 
man and orient his activity.’ (100) It is thus not limited exclusively to theo- 
retic, speculative, and contemplative ends, but seeks a synthesis which ought 
to serve life, not only by assuring its security but also in tracing rules of 
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conduct. The author next passes to a critical examination of basic concepts 
as points of departure for philosophic thinking: being, thought, conscious- 
ness, the subject, life, the existence elaborated by the existentialists, and 
action. Since both religion and philosophy are Weltanschauungen, their rela- 
tionship becomes a problem of importance. “Religion belongs to the sphere 
of the immediate; it is an attitude lived, a concrete manner of conducting 
one’s self face to face with the universe and its events. Philosophy appears on 
the contrary as a reflection on this attitude’ (134) The latter part of the book 
covers the immediate, experience, existence, the phenomenon, and finally 

knowledge, various theories of its character, and human intelligence with 
science and philosophy competing for the privilege of te: aching us the nature 
of the real. The book has a definite and valuable contribution to make to the 
mature and serious student who seeks to know what philosophy is all about. 


M.M.T. 


Introduction au Message de Simone Weil. By Marie-Magdeleine Davy. 
Librairie Plon, Paris, 1954. pp. 281. 540 F + T. L. 

Had Simone Weil thought and written within the confines of the church, 
undoubtedly she would have been a candidate for sainthood, but, as it is, 
she is likely to be denounced as an imposter. One of the strangest figures of 
the century to attain notice in the learned world, she was born of a Jewish 
family in Paris in 1909 and died in England in 1943 leaving behind her only 
such unorganized materials as notebooks, reflections, comments, articles, 
outlines, and letters, some of which have already been collected into books 
by her admirers. She was a scholar and reader of “unbelievable erudition” 
(216) both in ancient and in modern literature, but the center of her think- 
ing was a mystical experience of the presence of Christ which came to her 
unsought. Thereafter she identified herself with Christ as the absolute and 
interpreted all experience in the light of that event. Like Santayana, she was 
never willing to compromise her intelligence and believed that truth should 
be sought wherever it led, but, unlike him, she refused baptism into the 
church because, as she wrote: “A Catholic directs his thought secondarily 
toward the truth, but first toward conformity to the doctrine ‘of the Church” 

(167) She rejected authoritarianism (166) and ‘ ‘bourgeois exploitation” (204) 
which she also attributed to the church. She felt that there was a deeper and 
more original Christianity than that which the church represented. (No 
reference is made to non-Catholic Christianity.) The intensity of her expe- 
rience and the learned character of her wide-ranging interpretations seem to 
have impressed to an extraordinary degree those who knew her. M.M.T. 


Deutsche Gesamtausgabe der Werke von Wladimir Solowjew. Il. Herausge- 
geben von Wladimir Szylkarski, et al. Una Sancta II. Erich Wewel Verlag, 
Freiburg im Breisgau, 1954. pp. 474. 24,- DM. 

The third volume of the complete works of Solowjew contains writings 

concerned with the problem of unification of the Christian churches. The 
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author sees in the Greek and Russian Orthodox Church a conservatism 
(preserving the Revelations in the Scriptures and in the first nine Councils) 
in the Roman Catholic Church of the West the will to recognize and to make 
Christianity effective in social coherence; and in Protestantism the freedom 
of spiritual life prophetic of an ever open future. “Protestantism has main- 
tained in the Christian world the great principle of freedom of spiritual life 
and the sanctity of personal conscience . . . this is its merit but this freedom 
must be genuinely religious; the inalienable rights must really belong to 
conscience. Neither religion nor conscience allow man to take his arbitrary 
opinions as criteria of truth or justice?” 

These three principles are not identified with the factual churches. All 
three are necessary in every church; they are reflections of the Christian 
‘Trinity. 

Solowjew himself represents an unusual synthesis of all Christian values; 
he is a writer of vast imagination, penetrating historical insight, and a fearless 
critic of political tyranny and ecclesiastic narrowness; particularly his critique 
of the Russian State Church and its intellectual indolence reads like a 
prophecy of the downfall of that church in the Russian revolution. 

Most questionable to the Western reader is his assertion of the Christian 
mission of the Russian people to unite the world. There is here a “religious” 
version of the secular world-domineering Russian imperialism. 


University of Oklahoma Gustav E. MueLier 


Leonard Nelson, zum Gedachtnis. Edited by Minna Specht and Willi Eichler. 
Verlag “Oeffentliches Leben; Frankfurt, 1953, pp. 306. 


‘Iwenty- -five years have gone by since the death of the German philosopher 
Leonard Nelson, whose work is practically unknown in the United States 
and has almost been forgotten in Germany. (The English reader may get his 
first introduction to Nelson through a Hot of collected essays, Socratic 
Method and Critical Philosophy, which have been translated by Thomas K. 
Brown III, Yale University Press, 1949.) 

Nelson was born in 1882 in Berlin and became Dozent at the University 
of Goettingen in 1909. He died in 1927. It was he who founded the Jacob- 
Friedrich-Fries-Gesellchaft and published the Abhand!ungen der Fries’ schen 
Schule, New Series, thus continuing the philosophical tradition of Kant and 
his most faithful disciple, Fries. 

In 1910 Nelson gave his first course in Philosophical Ethics at Goettingen, 
but the problems of ethics were to occupy him for many years. In 1917 he 
published the first volume of his Vorlesungen ueber die Grundlagen der 
Ethik, characteristically entitled Kritik der Praktischen Vernunft. Although 
work on the other volumes had already progressed far, more practical con- 
cerns interfered with their immediate completion. Following World War I, 
Nelson became increasingly interested in social and political problems, 
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notably in problems of the working class, and began to be politically active 
in order to bring about reforms which he deemed necessary in a society 
which showed marked signs of deterioration. 

In 1924 the third volume of Nelson’s Grundlagen, entitled System der 
philosophischen Rechtslebre und Politik, appeared. Volume 2, however— 
System der philosophischen Ethik und Paedagogik—was not published until 
after Nelson’s death. It consists of transcripts of lecture notes taken by 

various students. Of significance to anyone interested in Nelson’s work are 
also the two volumes of collected essays, Die Reformation der Philosophie 
durch die Kritik der Vernunft, 1918, and Die Reformation der Gesinnung 
durch Erziehung zum Selbstvertrauen, second edition, 1922. There is much 
in these volumes that is worth close study. 

The memorial ae now under review consists of essays ranging from 
Julius Kraft’s brief (5% pages) account of “Nelson and the Philosophy of 
the zoth Century” to Grete Hermann’s scholarly, closely argued and highly 
stimulating ev valuation of the basic principles of Nelson’s Kant-inspired ethics 
(87 pages). Essays by Paul Bernays (dealing with grea “Annahme einer 
W iederbeobachtung der unmittelbaren Erkenntnis” ), by von Hippel (deal- 
ing with Nelson’s “Rechtswissenschaft ohne Recht”), by Willi Eichler 
(“Ethischer Realismus”), and others complete the volume. Some of the con- 
tributions are merely somewhat nostalgic expressions of admiration for 


Nelson (¢.g., Lowe’s “Freundesbrief”); some are purely factual and informa- 
tive (e.g., Dehms’s “Leonard Nelson und die ‘Walkemuchle’ ”); some, how- 
ever, are gems of philosophical! analysis (notably Grete Hermann’s contribu- 


tion), and are a high tribute to Leonard Nelson the teacher, who succeeded 
in imbuing his students with the spirit of philosophy in the best tradition of 
Kant and Fries. Because of these contributions the book is rewarding reading. 


W.H.W. 


Storia d’Inghilterra. Vol. I: I Popoli (Dalle origini al 1066), 1948, pp. etn 
L. 2500. Vol. Il: La Nazione (1066 al 1307), 1952, pp. vili-428, L. 2500. 
Vol. Ill: La Nazione (1307 al 1603), 1953, pp. iv-656, L. 4000. By Mario M. 
Rossi. G. C. Sansoni, Editore, Firenze, Italy. 


In The Personalist of Autumn, 1950, the first volume of this History of 
England by Professor Rossi was reviewed as one of a series entitled La Civilta 
Europea (The Culture of Europe) founded by Giovanni Gentile and 
intended to bring to Italian readers a panoramic view of the whole complex 
of European culture. The second and third volumes of a projected five are 
now available. The first volume, called The People, covers the period from 
the earliest known facts concerning the people of the British Isles to the 
Norman Conquest in 1066. In contrast to the development of many of the 
nations of continental Europe which were profoundly influenced by their 
Greek and Roman inheritance, that of England was dominated almost 
exclusively by Germanic peoples and thus showed characteristics quite 
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different from theirs. In view of the scarcity and difficulty of the source 
materials for this early period, Professor Rossi has done a masterful job in 
creating a systematic and orderly sequence of events. The second volume, 
termed The Nation, covers the period from the Norman Conquest to 1307, 
the end of the reign of Edward I, which represents the formation of a 
reasonably compact nation from the scattering tribes of the previous era. 
The assimilation of Norman and Anglo-Saxon and the complete separation of 
insular and continental control removed the two great sources of tension 
during this epoch. The third volume covers the period from 1307 to 1603, 
the close of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. This period was marked by the 
consolidation of the nation and the rise of the ruling class which made 
possible the creation of the British overseas empire in succeeding epochs. 

Professor Rossi states that he is not a historian and even as a philosopher 
holds heretical notions of the nature of history. But because of these views 
perhaps he illustrates all the better the thesis that philosophy represents the 
deepest level of all other fields. He finds certain concepts underlying the 
history of England which give the English people their unique character, 
and the origin and developing manifestation of these concepts form a thread 
providing continuity and sense to a bewildering mass of data which as “pure 
record” would be meaningless if not boring. Some of these concepts are: a 
traditionalism which gives the people a sense of security and confidence in 
following new pathways, a strong sense of legality and its support in the 
common will of the people, ‘ ‘Lex super regem;, ’ the lack of written codes and 
constitutions which seem unnecessary in the face of existing fact, and finally 
the spirit of compromise, a dislike for hard and fast decisions which lose 
contact with reality. 

This history of England might well become one of definitive and authori- 
tative value. The books themselves are beautiful examples of the bookmakers’ 
art in binding, printing, and illustrations. M.M.T. 


Prometeo Legato. By Eschilo, Translated into Italian by Salvatore Cutino. 
Collana Scrittori Italiani, Milano, Italy, 1954. pp. go. Lire soo. 


Undoubtedly a major characteristic of a great classic lies in the fact that its 
meaning is never fully exhausted. The present work is a new translation of 
the Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus by Salvatore Cutino, a notable Italian- 
American writer of southern California. Something of the purpose of the 
new translation and a critical estimate of its value are given in a foreword by 
Giovanni Giraldi of Milan. He states that the dramatic poem still, after all the 
centuries since it was written, appeals to the modern taste for truth and 
beauty as found in genuine poetry. The translator has been able to make his 
work a truly poetic work on its own account..Comparisons with other trans- 
lations both in Italian and in other languages show that Cutino has more 
nearly reached the ideal than previous translators. His work is more truly 
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poetic, preserving better the emotional qualities of the original and lapsing 
less frequently into mere formalities. That the translator finds in the drama 
the symbol of his own belief that, rather than of dynasties and armies, history 
consists of man’s conquest of scientific, social, ethical, and spiritual values 
may have given him the interpretive insight which is the core of all adequate 
translation. M.M.T. 


Poemas. By Jorge José de Leliss. Edicion de la Direccién de Cultura de la 
Municipalidad de Avellaneda, Argentina, 1954. pp. 64. 
The publishing of this small volume of charming poems by a very promising 
young writer of Argentina represents an effort that is worthy of wide notice. 
In 1953 the municipality of Avellaneda passed an ordinance that states that 
“the department of cultural extension shall promote in the city the formation 
of the consciousness of a new national culture by showing the intimate inter- 
relationship of the historical, geographical, social, moral, and political factors 
of the Nation, the province of Buenos Aires, and the city of Avellaneda: 
Thus an Office of Culture will publish non-commercially such works in arts 
and letters, history, and the economic, social, and politic: al life of the city 
are deemed worthy of the ideal set up in the ordinance. The present work is 
a contribution to the Coleccién Cultura Avellanedense which opens a new 
stage in the uninterrupted life of material and spiritual progress of the city. 
Republics have found it difficult to replace the noble patronage of the arts 
in previous epochs of history. Here is one example of a successful attempt. 


M.M.T. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
MEANING IN History. By Karl Léwith. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1949. pp. 257. $4.00. 

This is a beautiful and powerful book—beautiful in its achievement of utter 
clarity in the conception and expression of profound thoughts, powerful in 
its tremendous probings and insights concerning the general theme of Chris- 
tian and anti-Christian philosophies of history. Specifically Professor L6with 
presents here a critical analysis of the philosophies of history of Burckhardt, 
Marx, Hegel, Proudhon, Comte, Condorcet, Turgot, Voltaire, Vico, Bossuet, 
Joachim of Floris, Augustine, Orosius, and the Bible, finishing with a “Con- 
clusion” and an “Epilogue?” Not the least fascinating aspect of his method of 
treatment is that he works backward from Burckhardt to the Bible rather 
than the predominantly conventional method of working forward from the 
past toward the time of Burckhardt. This reversal of the usual past-toward- 
present sequence in his treatment, creates in the reader a sense of spontaneous 
growth in discovery as he approaches the Bible as the fountainhead of west- 
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ern historical thinking, rather than the feeling of a decline of spontaneity 
which so often tends to happen when the author states his basic propositions 
first and then applies them through all the book that follows. This experience 
of spontaneous discovery by the reader is itself one of the evidences of the 
author’s mastership, all the more so in that Léwith is writing in a field in 
which it is so deadly easy to unintentionally give the appearance of dogma- 
tism. This book is unforgettably positive; it is never dogmatic. 

After the brilliant critical probings of the aforementioned thinkers is 
accomplished, the author emerges with the general conclusion that the mod- 
ern mind—by which he means “essentially those who believe in “the religion 
of progress” in any one or more of its various forms and degrees—is actually 
neither pagan nor Christian. This modern mind has stricken from its con- 
sciousness and from its progressive-futuristic focus, the Christian doctrine of 
history as a history starting with a “creation” and moving toward a “consum- 
mation” —a beginning and an end of history; on the other ‘hand, it has absorbed 
from the classical world-view the notion of history as a continuous, endless 
process. The result is sheer confusion of the two views, Christian and classical, 
which at bottom are utterly irreconcilable; for one cannot have a concept 
of history as an infinite process toward a goal, which is a “linear” concept of 
history, without the logical and C hristian implications of a “beginning and 
end” of the line; similarly, one cannot hold a concept of history as an end- 
less, self-contained process unless he accept the cyclical, circular structural 
pattern of history which “alone warrants continuity without beginning and 
end” Toynbee and others have been trying to reconcile the irreconcilable, i 
combining the cyclical and linear views of history. The result is only a w ae 
and superficial hy brid. (Another weakness in Toy nbee, from the Christian 
viewpoint, appears as a result of Léwith’s study, for Toynbee has no “center” 
in his Study of History, whereas the New Testament regards the Incarnation 
as the vertical event that gives meaning to the sacred (also, true] history of 
man, before and after this unique event.) 

One is sometimes embarrassed by richness of thought in a work when he 
attempts adequately to review it in a limited space, and such is the present 
experience of this reviewer. For example, it is tempting to speak at some 
length on the author’s penetrating distinctions between “religion of progress, 
and progress of religion, and religious progress’ And there are many incom- 
parable points, found equally in the appendices and footnote comments as 
in the body of the study, which mark this book as exceptionally significant, 
not as a book merely, but an event of decisive impact for the mind, spirit, and 
also the religious understanding of our age. It is, despite some basic similarities, 
no imitation of the fine works of Berdyaev, Niebuhr, and Tillich in the cate- 
gory of philosophy of history; it is swi generis, and bears the signature of its 


own genius. 


FreDERICK H. Younc 


New Jersey State Teachers College 
Fairleigh Dickenson College 
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REASON IN History. By G. W. F. Hegel. Translated by Robert S. Hartman. 
Liberal Arts Press, N. Y., 1953. pp. xlii-95. 75¢ paper; $1.60. 

Including the additions contained in Lasson’s edition, preceded by a lively 
preface, “and accompanied by some explanatory notes, this translation of 
Hegel’s introduction to his lectures on the philosophy of history reads w ell, 
though i it is not flawless. E.g., on page 71, bottom, the s significance of the Ger- 
man subjunctive has been missed; on page 74 “the dullness still lacking con- 
sciousness of freedom” has become “the still unconscious dullness of free- 
dom”; on page 77, bottom, Hegel’s idea on primitive ianguage has been mis- 
represented. It would be w elcome to have all the other famous introductions 
of Hegel available in similar editions. Puitie MERLAN 


CHAPTERS IN WEsTERN CiviLizaTIon, 2 Vols. 2nd ed. Edited by Contemporary 
Civilization Staff of Columbia College. Columbia University Press, N. Y., 
1954. pp. Vili-545; 516. $4.00 each. 

These volumes are a considerable revision of the original edition of 1948 

introduced for use at Columbia College. A composite work, written by nearly 

three dozen authors, it is well organized and, in spite of its collaborative char- 
acter, achieves coherent unity as an account of outstanding movements, 
forces, and principles in action during modern times. It is w ell suited to the 
needs of the college of liberal arts and will serve equally well the purposes 
of the nonacademic reader. A few comments, however, are in order. Coper- 
nicus, for instance, is presented as a purely individual thinker, not what he 
actually was, a representative of the mathematical, aesthetic, and religious 

Platonism revived during the Renaissance; the religious motive w hich 

prompted his heliocentric system is passed over in silence. Mr. H. E. Barnes, 

who is responsible for the larger portion of the chapter on the Reformation, 
is scarcely the happiest choice for this assignment, since he is an invincible 
propagandist. In historical perspective, the issue between Calvin and Servetus 

was not “a slight difference of opinion over the nature of the Trinity”; (I, 

265) nor is it accurate to write that Calvin burned his opponent, inasmuch as 

he ineffectively sought a more merciful form of death. The word “super- 

naturalism,’ as we might expect, is employed pejoratively, although con- 
veniently is left undefined. (I, 235) The Calvinist is condemned for his atti- 
tude towards the theater, but no attempt is made to describe the sort of 
theater towards which he was hostile. We are not given the full meaning of 
Luther’s demand for a religion of “faith”; nor are we illumined as to the 
deeper significance of his opposition to scholastic philosophy and his “anti- 
intellectualism” which anticipates the central epistemological problem of 
modern times. The charge that Protestantism exerted a “negative” influence 
on art (I, 266) is patently false in the field of letters. Notably, the writer 
omits reference to music. In contrast to a tendency, quite justified, to empha- 
size the cruelties associated with the religious controversies in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, the text omits reference to the wholesale use of 
faggot and sword in the effective work of the Jesuits to “eradicate heresy” 
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in Bohemia and Poland. The role of original Lutheranism in the sensitizing 
of the modern conscience is scarcely made clear, nor that of Calvinism in the 
rise of individualism, popular education, encouragement to thought, and 
practice of popular government associated w ith democracy. Finally, turning 
to Volume II, we read the last several pages, W hich deal with the struggle 
of the United States of America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
in Europe, with some misgivings. After all is it a case of “a plague on both 
your houses”? As a whole, however, these volumes are authentic and useful 
as an introduction to the modern era in the West, and of service both in and 
out of the classroom. W.L. 


Man tHE Maker. By G. N. M. Tyrrell. E. P. Dutton & Co., N. Y., 1952. 
Pp- 306. $3.75 

The theme developed in Man the Maker, according to the author, is invested 

with repetition and a certain intangibility. ‘This method of approach he thinks 

is necessary because we have become accustomed to a belief that the scien- 

tific findings are wholly to be relied upon. Thus, what he terms “the adapted 

mind” has been developed. 

The approach is synthetic and not analytical. Typical of this presentation 
are the chapters: “The Adapated Mind in Physics) “The Adapted Mind in 
Biology; and “The Adapted Mind in Philosophy” According to the author, 
we must pay more attention to perspective—see what lies about us, free 
ourselves from the pattern of too much scientific thinking which has evolved 
in mankind “the adapted mind’ When we see the universe and ourselves in 
true perspective, and realize the incomprehensible vastness of both, religion 
will become important and mankind will cease to think in terms of mate- 
rialism. 

While there is much truth in this theme, the method of approach is 
unnecessarily repetitious; and too little recognition is noted of the fact that 
the sincere scientist does not deny that he is a humble student himself, and 
that his findings are only a step toward the true reading of the illimitable 
universe. Marian GoopLANDER 


FREEDOM AND AUTHORITY IN Our Time. Edited by Lyman Bryson, Louis 
Finkelstein, R. M. Maclver and Richard P. McKeon. Harper & Bros., N. Y., 
1953- Pp. Xvi-767. $6.00. 

This volume, twelfth in a series that was launched in 1940, explores its prob- 

lem from almost every conceivable aspect; from labor-management relations 

and the Charter of the United Nations to education, theology, and meta- 
physics. Composed of fifty-nine essays by as many authors, its contents are 
arranged under the followi ing sections: Freedom and Authority in Practical 

Life; Freedom and Governmental Authority; Freedom and Authority as 

Cultural and Social Phenomena; Postulates of Theories of Freedom and 

Authority; and Definition of Freedom and Authority. Few will quarrel with 
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the thesis of the opening paper by Harry A. Overstreet that “the basic sup- 
port of democracy is a spiritual one” : (9) although it is a truism that is easily 
forgotten. Limitations of space make it impossible for the reviewer to do jus- 
tice to the volume as a whole; it must suffice to dip into it at random. In the 
field of labor-management relations James Marshall, for instance, notes that 
“the Taylor devotees have extended the study of motion in industry to emo- 
tion in industry? (21) and proposes that some formula must be discovered “to 
bring greater participation of workers into planning and appraisal” (20) Leo 
Nejelski suggests that “The ideal is a minimum of important decision-making 
and programming at the top, and a maximum of participation on the part of 
everybody in the organization?’ (49) With respect to movements toward 
“economic democracy” in Europe, however, Adolf Sturmthal reports that 
‘‘workers’ control’ on the plant level functions most effectively within the 
area of working conditions and welfare, least effectively on economic and 
financial matters:’ Contrary to the hopes of socialistic leadership, nationaliza- 
tion has made little difference in worker attitude. (60f.) George Rohrlich 
submits that the popular principle of security “does have its dangers”; (101) 
while R. Gordon Hoxie points out that if conservatives and liberals in 
America divide over the fruitful scope of public enterprise, both wish to 
preserve private initiative and to win for all fuller life and fuller freedom. 
(131) The rights of minority groups is discussed at some length. Contrary 
to Soviet theory, Ernest J. Simmons observes that the right to dissent “is the 
very heart of English and American democracy:’ (154) But to dissent in what 
sense? Gustave Weigel, representing the scholastic standpoint, admits that 
“the fundamental principle that truth cancels out freedom in the human 
being, is a vexing truth,’ since tyrants employ it. (662) While minorities must 
be protecte’, he proposes, their liberty is rightfully “restricted in favor of 
the common good” (666) Such minorities have no right to disrupt the life 
style that the majority has adapted for itself. (This, presumably, justifies the 
Spanish and Italian restriction upon the right of Protestants to proselytize in 
southern Europe, although the same principle does not seem to apply in the 
United States.) The rise of the concept of the welfare state in this country 
is traced regretfully, by Robert C. Hartnett, to the 1840’s when education 
became a public responsibility. (690) Two interesting essays are appended to 
the volume: one on “Government in Islam; by Gustave E. von Grunebaum, 
the other on “Freedom and Authority in the Realization of Values; by David 
W. lino, who analyzes the present ethical situation in Japan. All in all, we 
are reminded by this collection of papers that citizens in a free country are 
continually faced with the paradox that freedom offers the opportunity for 
its own destruction. It is obvious, too, that a significant distinction must be 
held in mind between responsible and irresponsible liberty. Truth does have 
some rights against error, public ¢ good against private recklessness. But where 
draw the line, and where is the guarantee that this line will not move in the 
direction of tyranny and eventually become a noose to strangle freedom? 


W.L. 
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Revativiry AND Reatiry. By E. G. Barter. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 1953. 
pp- Xi-131. $4.75. 

“This essay,’ remarks Mr. Barter in his preface, “is not an attempt to criticize 
the mathematical theory of relativity:’ Rather is it a re-examination of the 
theory of relativity from a new point of view, the purpose of this re-exam- 
ination being to clear up certain “anomalies inconsistent with our sense of 
physical reality. . ..’ Having thus divested himself of critical responsibility, 

Mr. Barter proceeds to dev elop a line of reasoning the philosophical implica- 
tions of which would seem to undercut the pretensions of any relativity 
theory whatever. 

The “new” point of view from which he proposes to view the universe 
of Einstein, Minkowski, and Lorentz is, in fact, quite old—Newtonian to be 
precise. The crux of the matter, as Barter sees it, lies in the tenability of the 
conception of absolute space. “It is; he notes, “remarkable that so little atten- 
tion has been given to the fact that even the statement of the special theory 
of relativity (which denies the existence of fixed space for unaccelerated 
motion) itself implied the existence of a fixed position and direction in space, 
relatively to which movement is measured’ (35) “The relativist;’ he adds, 

“inevitably uses the further ideal of a uniform, E iPro conception, which 
has the better claim, by reason of its simplicity, consistency, and necessity, 
to be regarded as the real space and time:’ (119) In short, most of the anom- 
alies appearing in theories of relativity can be avoided if only we introduce 
the notion of an absolute space at rest, to which all motion is relative. 

Is this book then no more than an arbitrary rejection or rewriting of con- 


temporary physical theory? By no means. Mr. Barter is perfectly aware that 
the hypothesis of a fixed space involves major difficulties. Indeed, the greater 
portion of his argument is taken up with the elaboration of these difficulties, 
and with spelling out a solution in terms not radically inconsistent with the 
Einsteinian view. For it is the further contention of our author that this can 


be done without impairing the scientific value of Einstein’s work. 

It is in the process of reasoning whereby the author comes to this con- 
clusion, rather than in the conclusion itself, that the chief merit of the book 
appears, to me, to lie. The argument—despite the claim of the jacket adver- 
tisement that “The general argument can be followed by anyone with some 
knowledge of elementary Physics”—is difficult. Some acquaintance with the 
intricacies of the Einsteinian universe is presupposed, although Mr. Barter 
does in his opening chapters provide a rather good summary of the general 
positions of both the classical and the “new’ phy sics. Into the details of this 
argument it is here impossible to go, other than to remark that Mr. Barter’s 
treatment of the various problems involved appears at all times competent. 
Indeed, it is rather in what he does not say, rather than in what he does, that 
such fault as the book possesses is to be found. The treatment of Time is, for 
he most part, confined to a single chapter, and even there is subordinated to 
Space. In developing his argument for absolute space, the author nowhere 
clearly indicates what this argument implies as regards Time. Is Time also 
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absolute? If so, are Time and Space as absolute inseparable or distinct? To 
these questions we could wish for more decisive answers, especially as these 
answers bear upon the ultimate philosophy of the Einsteinian view. 

Tulane University Rospert WHITTEMORE 


Tue Experience or Deatu; THe Morar Prosiem or Suicipe. By Paul-Louis 
Landsberg. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 1953. pp. Xii-102. $2.50 


This work though small is a profound treatment of the problems of death 
and suicide in which the author puts forward the fact that the overcoming 
of death is a matter of personality. It is illustrated to us in the loss of loved 
ones in which that which is lost pertains to the material while the integral and 
essential part of our community with them lives on. Personality is the achiev e- 
ment of this spiritual element, “the transformation of the living being into 
person: (21) “Personal existence is not fatality; its task is to transform the 
fatality of death into liberty . . . it is a movement towards self-realization and 
towards eternity . . . turning death into the means of its own fulfilment: (22, 
23) To become a person calls for this forward look and hope which is ful- 
filled as the “‘soul . . . seeks its own existence in seeking God? (53) The Old 
Testament failure to condemn suicide leaves such bibliolaters as Kierkegaard 
in the lurch, assuming the sacrifice of Isaac as a divine command, but the 
logic of the cross is: live and suffer, accept death as a portion of the divine 
love which chastens by fire. This was the new message of Christianity. This 
belief the author sealed with his own act, refusing to end his life by suicide, 
as he originally planned, by carrying poison against arrest by the Gestapo; 
he accepted commitment and died of exhaustion in the c camp at Oranienburg. 
m. 5. F. 


Dictionary oF Mysticism. Edited by Frank Gaynor. Philosophical Library, 
N. Y., 1953. pp. 208. $5.00. 


For people who are often perplexed in their reading by the appearance of 
unusual terms connected with religion, tradition, alchemy, theosophy, myth, 
legend, and esotericism of any kind, this book will prove invaluable. Its merit 
lies in its brevi ity and the opportunity of immediate access to the meaning of 
terms fr equently used but understood only by the expert. R. T.F. 


Lost Continents. By L. Sprague de Camp. Gnome Press, N. Y., 1954. pp. 
362. $5.00. 


To all persons interested in utopias, lost continents, vanished civilizations, and 
paradises of yesterday, De Camp’s Lost Continents will have successful 
appeal. 

We have never before seen the matter discussed so definitively between the 
covers of any book. Myths, legends, traditions of all peoples and times are 
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called upon to yield their harvest. The work is interestingly written and 
leaves out nothing from Plato’s Lost Atlantis which started the fire and has 
kept the pot boiling, down to an exposure of Madame Blavatsky and modern 
theosophy. It is fascinating and all-inclusive. R. T. F. 


A Free Society. By Mark M. Heald. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 1953. pp. 

xli-546. $4.75. 

In explaining the content of this study the author would have been more 
correct in defining his work as a Re-ev aluation of C ontemporary Democracy 
because this is exactly what he offers in this highly interesting and thought- 
provoking volume. Dr. Heald, Professor of History at Rutgers University, 
approaches his subject from the standpoint not only of a historian but also 
from that of a political scientist and philosopher. The result is a very readable 
book tracing the dev clopment of democratic processes from their earliest 
application down to our time, always keeping to a high scholarly level and 
yet easily understood by the layman. 

The influence of Christianity on liberal democratic thought is interesting, 
although somewhat hastily done; still more interesting are the chapters deal- 
ing with the study of political and economic democracy today, while the 
chapter dealing with the preservation of democracy in a free contemporary 
society is particularly useful and worth while. 

Throughout this chapter, as well as in his entire book, the author makes 
a gallant, and often successful, effort to prove that democracy as an ideal and 
as a way of life can operate in our complex contemporary world with the 
same ease as it did in the earlier days of its flowering. He realizes, of course, 
that a highly industrialized human society, such as the one in which we live, 
automatically establishes an interlocking system of new disciplines in which 
the freedom of the individual is constantly faced by new dangers. But he 
concludes on an optimistic note by pointing out that, given the proper 
attention to fundamentals, a free democracy can and should exist in our 
contemporary society. The numerous quotations from the works of his- 
torians, political philosophers, and statesmen lend additional value to the book 
which also has a very satisfactory bibliography. A. Tu. P. 


FREEDOM FROM INsecurity. By Hugo E. Czerwonky. Public Affairs Press, 
Washington, 1954. pp. ix-198. $3.50. 


This is clearly a study of the present-day labor problem as we see it in the 
United States, and it is written by a man well qualified to deal w ith it since 
he has devoted some thirty years to the various aspects of labor. 

The author stands on solid ground when he says that most of the internal 
and external policies of practically every country in the world today have 
their origins in the mishandling of their economic affairs on both the national 
and international level. Out of the vast complexity of the entire issue the 
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author has chosen the one angle dealing with Management-Labor Relations, 
and it is in this field that he calls for a new national policy that would be 
based on a two-way bargaining as against the individual bargaining as is the 
case now. In so doing he takes a determined stand in explaining the partner- 
ship of labor and management and offers considerable statistical proof to 
show the tremendous losses to both workers and industry by the recurring 
waves of strikes. In 1949 alone they cost the wage earners some three billion 
dollars distributed among twenty-five million workers. Another impressive 
statement is that in 1952 we had more than five thousand strikes in the coun- 
try involving more than three and a half million workers and resulting in the 
loss of approximately sixty million days. A two-way bargaining will, among 
other things, mean that management through self-interest could and should 
do its utmost to so train workers that they w vould be enabled to have a greater 
freedom of choice in securing employment. Without going into more detail 
this study merits careful attention by all interested in one of our major 


problems. A. Tu. P. 


Wortp Power IN THE Batance. By Tibor Mende. Noonday Press, N. Y., 
1953. pp. 188. $3.00. 


An extremely able and prolific writer, Tibor Mende is better known through 
the books that were published and more widely publicized in France, rather 
than those that have appeared in America. His previous works such as 
India before the Storm, Latin America Enters the Scene, and Southeast Asia 
between Two Worlds have established his reputation as a writer and made 
him one of the best read authors on topics of current interest. 

In this rather small volume Mr. Mende, who throughout his writings 
remains a keen analytical journalist, offers what can best be described as an 
introduction to his other more extensive works. What he does here is to trace 
the changes in the world scene during the last fifty years or so, and he covers 
his subjct in a flowing, easy, and always interesting style. A. Tu. P. 


Tue STRUGGLE FOR PoLanpb. By H. Peter Stern. Public Affairs Press, Washing- 
ton, 1953. pp. 79. $2.00. 
In this compact and unassuming book the author has collected the more 
salient facts about the tragedy of Poland, not so much in order to present 
his ewn opinion but rather because he refers the interested reader to the 
much richer documentary background of what will certainly go down in 
history as one of the sorriest episodes of the Second World War. How a 
nation was in turn ravished and betrayed, first by her enemies and then by 
her own allies, is told simply and convincingly, with a much needed chron- 
ology added to it, as a reminder of what happened when Hitler's Germany 
and Stalin’s Russia partitioned the country between themselves—with the rest 
of the free world unable and even unw illing to do anything about it. 


A. Tu. P. 
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IMPERIAL ComMMunisM. By Anthony T. Bouscaren. Public Affairs Press, 

Washington, 1953. pp. vii-256. $3.75. 

The value of this solidly-constructed volume on lmperial Communism is in 
that it gives the reader a vivid picture of the Soviet policies of expansion in 
its world-wide aspects. This presentation by Dr. Bouscaren, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Political Science at the Univ ersity of San Francisco, is all the more 
interesting to read today because of the latest events in the Soviet Union and 
also in view of the idea prevailing among quite a few students that, following 
Malenkov’s elimination from the premiership, the policy of peaceful co-exist- 
ence with which his regime was identified, would become more settled and 
better adapted to the needs of a world hungry for peace and tired of Com- 
munist provocations. 

The author has written his book with particular emphasis on Communist 
activities in Southeast Asia, and the fact that he paid close attention to an 
area before the events of Indo-China and SEATO have come into stronger 
focus, makes his contribution to the study of that region a particularly timely 
one. 

Of the nineteen chapters into which the book is divided those dealing 
with Asia from China and Japan to Korea and India, and also those con- 
cerned with Communist activities in Latin America, are offering a good deal 
of material that is, for the most part, new to those uninitiated in the 
machinations of international Communism. On the other hand the chapters 
devoted to Europe are concerned with items that are generally known. This 
book offers a most apt label to the activities of Communist policies at this 
time and should be read by all of those who are rather limited in their 
knowledge of the background that is so necessary for the understanding of 
the whole Communist offensive which constitutes one of the most dominant 
factors in world affairs right now. A. Tu. P. 


Davin Hume’s Potirticat Essays. Edited by Charles W. Hendel. Liberal Arts 
Press, N. Y., 1953. pp. Ixiv-166. 75 cents. 
David Hume had the misfortune to be renowned in posterity for his episte- 
mological doctrines and his so-called skepticism, when he was chiefly hopeful 
of fame from his writings in the practical or “moral” realm; and, as it hap- 
pened, it was from the latter writings that he was recognized in his own age. 
His political essays are still worth re: ading. The present selection is taken 
from his Essays Moral, Political, and Literary. An extensive introduction of 


nearly sixty pages is contributed by the editor. W. L. 


CoMMUNITY AND ENVIRONMENT. By E. A. Gutkind. Philosophical Library, 
N. Y., 1954. pp. xili-81. $3.75. 

In this “discourse on social ecology,’ a great many ideas are presented on the 

general theme, and with social ecology being explained in intangible terms 
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as a field lying between “the individual tendencies of man” and “the relation 
of man to the universe?’ Social ecology is regarded as “involving a systematic 
selection of the really instrumental forces which shape man’s social aspirations 
and transform his environment accordingly,’ but this definition differs widely 
from the usually accepted one. 

The author points out that the mechanization of industry means that 
only a part of the personality of each worker is dev eloped and that the result 
is “fractional w ays of thinking?’ in short, “fractional man.” The idea is empha- 
sized that a rising current mass-mindedness is crushing out individuality and 
genuine freedom of thinking on the part of increasing numbers of people. 
Likewise, the thought is stressed that the increasing power of the nation-state 
is permitting less and less freedom of thought. The author’s solution is a 
nationless society built around small communities, but he does not describe 
how this change would be brought about or develop a program of relation- 
ships among these countless communities. A main theme in this controversial 
“discourse” is the need for the decentralization of power. E.S. B. 


FROM THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE TO THE CONSTITUTION. Edited by 
C. J. Friedrich and R. G. McCloskey. Liberal Arts Press, N. Y., 1954. pp. 
Ixvili-71. 75 cents. 

This is a compilation of documents related to the roots of American consti- 

tutionalism, ten in all, written between 1776 and 1789, with the Constitutional 


Amendments; preceded by a useful, authentic, and extended analysis of the 
background philosophy of the times, the concrete problems, and the his- 
torical development of their resolution effected by the Constitution. A val- 
uable aid to the basic knowledge of a field that is of interest to every citizen 
of this country. W.L. 


A Dictionary oF Linguistics. By Mario A. Pei and Frank Gaynor. Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, 1954. pp. 238. $6.00. 
During the past century and a half there has been a lush and even chaotic 
development of technical vocabulary in the field of linguistics, but no 
volume in English heretofore has provided a set of definitions of both older 
and newer usage. The present book attempts to fill this need in a concise 
manner, offering a dictionary that includes traditional grammatical terms, 
the more frequently used words in historical linguistics, the more commonly 
accepted terminology of modern descriptive linguistics, and the names and 
affiliations of the major languages and dialects of the world—both extinct and 
extant. In a field that is constantly introducing neologisms, no pretense is or 
could be made of completeness. Items included 1 range from “Abakan” to 
“Zyrien: One obvious defect is an occasional terseness of definition, without 
illustrations, that produces unintelligibility. “Class words; “clipped words,’ 
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and “medial position; for example, are terms clarified by illustration, but 
others like “middle voice? “phoneme; and “zeugma” are not and conse- 
quently remain enigmatic items. The inclusion of a definition of “encyclo- 
pedia” is perhaps a bit of preciosity. W. L. 


A Way or Survivat. By Arthur W. Munk. Bookman Associates, N. Y., 1954. 
pp- 164. $3.00. 

Professor Munk has felt with very special urgency the dynamics of the pres- 
ent situation and searches out its causes and describes the way to a warless 
world. None can doubt his sincerity, and none can quarrel with his aim, a 
peace for which a great mass yearns. The heart of his book lies very properly 
in the final chapter where he discusses the essentials and str ategy of action. 
These essentials he names as thoughtful action as the primary need, to be 
followed by eight necessary steps to perpetual peace. 

The first of these is a declaration of world emergency by the United 
Nations calling for a peace crusade in every country, city, and v illage of the 
world, followed by a World Peace Month, and this by a World C onference. 
The second step w “ould be the repudiation by this conference of any resort to 
war. Third, he calls for a rational plan of disarmament and atomic control. 
Fourth, the recall of all armies of occupation, though he concedes that this 
would probably be followed by all but the Russians who would immediately 
take over the evacuated territory. The fifth step would be relief of the plight 
of divided nations, and sixth, a vast United Nations Assistance Program. Sev- 
enth, he would substitute for imperialism, trade for the mutual good, and 
eighth, the strengthening of the United Nations, to be achieved by inviting 
all nations to join “including Red China and Franco's Spain; by better 
financial support and more courageous action in urging peace. 

It would be difficult outside of Sovietism to find anyone who would ques- 
tion the desirability of such a program. There will be many to whom it will 
appear as a vast oversimplification of issues, and to be weakened by certain 
admissions. 

Thoughtful action would seem to demand elucidation of certain prin- 
ciples and definition which would have greatly enhanced the discussion. We 
believe that it is necessary to distinguish between the a aggressive and the non- 
aggressive militarist. The great masters and originators of Sovietism—Sorel, 
Marx, Lenin, Stalin down to the present—have placed at the base of their 
structure progress by violence. Their present adherence to this principle is 
amply shown by their attitude at home and abroad. Even McC arthyism at its 
worst has started no purges, built no concentration camps, appointed no 
dictators; it is limited by the survival in America of a still- dominant 
democracy. 

The author admits the necessity for police action within a nation but 
would not allow its use by the United Nations (59) for the enforcement of 
its decrees. The action of the United Nations in its effort to keep the Chinese 
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from invading Korea is condemned, but he asserts that if the atomic bomb 
had been used, it would have “caused Russia’s entrance” (96) to come to 
China’s aid. Many will justly resent the derogation of President Eisenhower 
as a military man and the characterization of his offer of food to starving 
Russian satellites as a “brazen” propagandism and not in good faith.“?” 
Clearly also if racial segregation in America is going to be bracketed with 
that which prevails in South Africa, some attempt should be made to 
describe accurately the facts in both cases. ae 


Books AND Propte. By Marion King. The Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1954. pp. 
IX-372. $5.00. ; 
This book is an altogether fascinating account of the growth, changes, and 
associations of New York in the last fifty years. It is not so much the history 
of a library as the inside story of New York’s leading characters, the transition 
in literary tastes which is more or less a description of what has taken place 
throughout the land. To those who have outlived the nearly half-century of 
Miss King’s association with New York’s oldest library, the New York 
Society L ibrary, there is much of nostalgic interest. The vogue of books now 
nearly forgotten, “best sellers” in their time, the picture of noted patrons of 
the library with some account of their idiosyncrasies, makes the book 
pleasant reading from end to end. If at times it seems to forget that New 
York is not all of America, we need to recall Miss King’s own statement: 
“Not much of a traveler. Home is too good” 
This is a thoroughly enjoyable, as well as informative, book. —R. T. F. 


Tue Journey. By Lillian Smith. World Publishing Co., Cleveland and New 
York, 1954. pp. 256. $3.50. 


The journey taken in this volume leads back into the author’s memories and 
out into man’s yearnings and efforts to adjust himself to the forces of life. 
The outward journey is a sort of pilgrim’s progress—sloughs of despond, 
vanities fair, delectable mountains, all—through the changing world we live 
in. It looks upon the unenlightenment and intolerance which darken so much 
of the past and the mental and material expansion and complexity which con- 
fuse and make skeptical the present. It encounters the old anomalies of 
coexistent sin and doubt and faith, dream and reality, pristine self-reliance 
and universal interdependence, frightened distrust and scientific overreach- 
ing, handicap and unused resources, cruelty and disaster and kindness and 
responsibility and hope. What gives it special force is its being related to the 
inward journey through L illian Smith’s memories. Her personal contacts and 
experiences have brought her charitable understanding of all manner of peo- 
ple, the stricken, the stunted, the coarsened, the aspiring, the magnanimous, 
the heroic. Her portrayals, her descriptions, her conveyance of voice and 
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phrase and look are the work of a very sure artist with a lucid, flexible, and 
intuitively right style. And each person, each incident is tied in w ith-a larger 
problem which is to be pondered and made to live. A beautifully written 
book and a rewarding one. ‘ GARLAND GREEVER 


PRISONER FOR Gon. By Dietrich Bonhoeffer. The Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1953. 
pp. 190. $2.50. 

If one had a penchant for collecting books by political prisoners, his shelves 
would soon totter and fall with their sheer profusion. Whether it be by sad- 
ism or masochism, such books are published and do sell. Why do we read 
books by men who have gone through agony and torture? Is it out of terror 
or pity? Whichever it be, here is a book which awakens both emotions. Here 
is the record of a tragedy, not in the Greek but Christian sense. 

Dietrich Bonhoeffer possessed one of the most germinal minds of our 
time. He had great theological talent. Universities begged him to teach. Yet 
he renounced these opportunities. He felt duty thrust upon him to return to 
his own Germany as an irritant to Hitler. Once there, he headed an under- 
ground theological seminary, and was finally imprisoned. This book contains 
his “Letters and Papers from Prison” It contains hints of books he wanted to 
write, sermons he wanted to publish, theological bombs he w anted to plant. 
The time was not given him. Days before his prison was liberated by the 
Allies, he was hanged! 

Yet what kind of man was Bonhoeffer? This book hee a steady glimpse. 
He neither whines nor slinks about. He never agonizes about his predic: ament. 
He is more concerned that his family shoulc not worry than he is worried 
about himself. He never regrets his choice to return to Germany, with all its 
perils. The perils were a risk he had calculated long ago, the consequences are 
but consequences. He does not ask for comfort, only that he may comfort. 

Such is the man, but what of his book? Aside from knowing a man whose 
life and death are an inspiration to lesser sorts of every-day pe ople, why read 
it? Read it, because, and this is its core, here is a man who is grappling i ina 
profound way with the question of religion. Not the shallow questions of 
liturgy or logic, polity or preaching, but the question of religion. Is Christi- 
anity a “religion? is it concerned with salvation? Is salvation a legitimate 
concern? These questions are raised in the context of the Bible and the the- 
ological currents of Barth, Heim, Bultmann, and the rest. For, he says, “The 
Church must get out of her stagnation. We must move out again into the 
open air of intellectual discussion with the world, and risk shocking people 
if we are to cut any ice’ It is a tragedy of our time that a man w ho asked 
these questions and brav ely kept asking them is lost to us. All he would ask 
is that each man ask the questions too. This book is a good place to start. 

Joun E. BurkKHart 
Presbyterian University Pastor 
University of Southern California 
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Tue Force or WomeEN tn Japanese History. By Mary R. Beard. Public 

Affairs Press, Washington, 1953. pp. 196. $3.75. 
During the years 1935 to 1939 a research committee of Japanese men and 
women delved into the shelves of the Imperial University Library in Tokyo 
to prepare an encyclopedia of women. They were led in their efforts by Bar- 
oness Ishimoto who had been stimulated by Mrs. Anna Askanasy of Vienna. 
The study was interrupted by the war, and the material came into the hands 
of Mrs. Beard who has finally edited the documents and added material of her 
own. It is suitable that Mrs. Beard should have prepared this book in the light 
of her previous work, Woman as a Force in History, which has long been a 
classic on the subject. 

The worship of Ama-terasu, the sun goddess, has jersisted for many cen- 
turies, and even the recent war has failed to upset the tradition which lives 
through the ninety-thousand shrines erected in her honor and in the hearts 
of the common people. Great emphasis is given to the maternal right to name 
children. Strong-minded and gifted empresses have guided history, and at 
least one of these, Empress Suiko-Tenno (a.D. 593-620) set in motion the 
writing of Japanese history. Japanese women have greatly influenced the 
spread of religion. Zenshin-Ni (b. 574) is credited with helping to advance 
Buddhism, and various women, a century later, were numbered among the 
Christian martyrs. 

As writers, and particularly as poets, and as business women, in their quiet 
way, women helped to influence the life of their people as Japan moved into 
the modern age. A two-way crossing of the seas, made possible after the 
middle of the nineteenth century, brought an influx of western customs and 
ideas, with a heady adoption of these by many Japanese women but with 
efforts by others to defend traditional native philosophies, and thus stabilize 
the y outh for their own protection. Schools to preserve both Buddhism and 
Confucianism were encouraged in this period. The native economy was at 
the same time strengthened by the raising of silkworms and the manufacture 
of raw silk for which western merchants clamored. 

Most interesting from a modern point of view are the last chapters of the 
book in which Mrs. Beard describes the attitude of Japanese women towards 
the war and the effect of the peace on the lives of the people. The polls were 
open for the first time on April 10, 1946, and since that date women have 
taken a lively interest in the political phase of their existence. Administrative 
positions and many local government offices are now competently filled by 
women, and through their efforts also the nation is at last dealing effectiv ely 
with the problem ‘of ov erpopulation. 

This is an interesting and informative book. It is regrettable that it con- 


tains no bibliography, but the omission is doubtless due to the fact that the 
sketches of biography were gathered by many hands from achives that are 
now possibly destroy ed. The book is an interesting and valuable sequel to 
Mrs. Beard’s earlier work, Woman as a Force in History. 

Mitprep W. Cranston 
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